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The pleasure and effective- 
ness of your field observations will be greatly increased 
by your ownership of a fine telescope. For difficule or 
questionable identifications at ranges beyond the reach of 
a binocular, BALscope Sr. brings higher power with a 
crispness, clarity and brilliance of image not known before. 

With BALscope Sr. you can quickly learn to follow 
birds in flight for long periods; new type focusing pro- 
vides continual focus adjustment merely by running your 
finger over the conveniently-located focusing knob. 

BALscope Sr. is compact for easy portability, too. 
Weighs only 48 ounces, is less than 1612" long. With the 
tripod adapter, you can mount it on any panhead camera 


tripod for steady support and easy movement 


WRITE for folder, G-17, with description and 


specifications on BALscope Jr. and BALscope Sr. tele- 


scopes. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 25137 Lomb Park, 


Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


BALSGODe SP. 


60mm TELESCOPE 


ONLY $95 with choice of 15, 
20x, 30, or 60 (celestial) 
eyepieces. Extra (interchangeable) 
eyepieces, $25 each. Tripod adapt 
er for use with any panhead cam- 
era tripod, $6.85. 


20x BALssuv9 Js 
40mm TELESCOPE $44.75 


Draw-tube telescope of compact design; weighs 
only 23 ounces, and for carrying, measures 12/6" 
long with protective caps at each end. Lug cast 
into body provides for attachment to panhead 
tripod without adapter. 
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Spring and the Birds Return 
Early to Beautiful Cape May County 


Enjoy a quiet uncrowded visit. Soaceensten, Beaches, Surf 
and Miles of Verdant Countrys 

Economical too! Our off season hie are effective new 
through June (8th. 


“ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE NORTHEAST” 


Open All Year... Phone 5-4441 
Member Quality Courts United, Inc. 


On Garden State Parkway 
Just South of Stone Harbor Bivd. 


CAPE MAY COURT HOUSE, N. J. 


Send for free area map showing location of bird sanctuaries 


BIRD SONGS 
OF DOORYARD, 
FIELD AND FOREST 


VOLUMES 1 AND 2 


Long-Playing Microgroove 
Records 
* Now available. Two volumes 
covering 275 authentic songs 
and calls of 96 different North 
American bird species. 


* Beautiful new collection which 
has taken years to prepare, on 
two Long- Playing microgroove 
records enclosed in colorful 
jackets. 


* Interesting commentary on 
each bird. Each record contains 
45 minutes of song grouped 
for easy location. 


VOL. 1 
135 songs and calls of 49 species 


33 1/3 RPM $7.95 postpaid 


VOL. 2 
140 songs and calls of 58 species 


33 1/3 RPM $7.95 postpaid 
NATURE WHEEL AND 
NATURE RECORD 
Bird game for young and old 
78 8M $2.00 postpaid 
AUDUBON BIRD CALL 


F 
Roger Eddy $1.50 postpaid 


Free descriptive folder available 
upon request 
ORDER TODAY, DIRECT FROM 
FICKER RECORDING SERVICE 
416 Arcadia Rd., Old Greenwich, Conn. 


NATIONAL 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled 
1910, 


since 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.: 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 3 lecturers, reach an audience of 
500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists, 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints by 
leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 
be bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, etc... may be 
obtained, and such items purchased. 


AUDUBON 


SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Public Information Department services 
members, and furnishes the press, TV, and 
nature and 


radio with information about 


conservation. 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
including seasonal reports and bird cen- 
Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
Junior News and Audubon Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


SUseCS ; 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
acres of land and water including Audubon 
Nature Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; Corkscrew Swamp Sance- 
tuary in Florida; other extensive 
areas in Florida and Texas. 


and 


Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants and wild- 
life and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 
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Threat to Monument Repelled 


We believe that the members of the 
National Audubon Society should know 
why the Sierra Club, the Izaak Walton 
League, and the San Bernardino Valley 
Audubon Society 
the often repeated demand of the miners 
that Joshua Tree National Monument 
be opened to mining and prospecting. 
This victory for conservationists 0x 
curred in a hearing before the San Ber 
nardino County Board of Supervisors 


The the integrity of 
Joshua showed that this small plot of 
ground—558,000 acres—has been set aside 
for all time as the only high desert 
wilderness for the people of the United 
States. They showed that its esthetic and 
recreational value attracts 250,000 peo- 
ple a year and that its scientific value 
is unmatched in the world because its 
unique plant and animal communities 
cover both the high and low desert re 
gions undisturbed by man. 


combined to defeat 


defenders of 


But most important for our citizens 
to know, they proved that the Joshua 
area was prospected and mined out be 
fore its creation in 1936. Indeed, since 
World War II the principal activity in 
the legitimate mines which have been 
able to operate unhampered in the Mon- 
ument, has been the salvaging of their 
machinery! 


The U.S. Bureau of Mines, the U.S. 
Geological Survey, and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission have corroborated the 
findings of the previous intensive inves 
tigation made by the former Division of 
Investigations, General Land Office, Na 
tional Park Service. This survey showed 
that there are no commercially produce- 
able minable minerals within Joshua 
Tree National Monument. 


Ihe U.S, Department of the Interior 
states, “The possibility of commercial 
production of base metals, strategic min 
erals, or important quantities of non 
minerals within the Monument 
is remote.” 


metalic 


The people of this country must be 
vigorous in defending their national 
parks and monuments from destruction 
by local interests. Their wishes in these 
expressed to their 


matters should be 


representatives. 
Dr. Norman H. MELLor 
Conservation Chairman 
San Bernardino Valley 
Audubon Society 

Corona, California 
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Correction About Bull's Island 


On page 196 of the September October 
1954 issue of Audubon Magazine ap 
pears under the heading, “Letters,” 
idvice as to “how to visit Bull's Island.’ 
Ihe telephone number given in that 
letter is incorrect (actually, it is my 
number in Charleston) The correct 
number to call is McClellanville 3211, 
which is that of the telephone at the 
Cape Romain Wildlife Refuge head 
quarters, although it is listed in the di 
rectory under the U. S. Fish and Wild 
life Service, McClellanville. The Refuge 
Manager is Mr. Paul Sturm, with whom 
arrangements can be made for getting 
to Bull's Island. Dominick House (guest 
house on the island) is not now open 
for visitors, therefore trips are limited 
to portions of one day. It is hoped that 
reopening of Dominick House will take 
place in the near future. 

ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 
Charleston, South Carolina 


A Trusting Yellowthroat 


Upon reading Florence T. Hubbard's 
experience with a northern yellowthroat 
(p. 147, Audubon Magazine, July-Au 
gust 1954 issue), I am urged to report 
an incident of mine with an individual 
of the same species 

On the morning of October 5, 1940, 
when entering a store on our main 
street, | saw a bird flying around inside 
busily catching flies. It was a northern 
yellowthroat. It did not seem to be 
afraid of the customers, for, at times, it 
would alight on their hats or shoulders 
and remain perched there while they 
were walking about the shop 

The shopkeeper said that the bird 
had come in the day before and had 
remained all night. Day after day, the 
bird continued to frequent the shop 
Some days it would fly out through an 
open door, only to return within two 
or three hours. It spent the nights 
perched on an elevated shelf 

The bird continued this routine for 
a period of 10 or 12 days, then it de 
parted for good. Can you offer an ex 
planation for this bird’s behavior? 

Dr. Lucretius H. Ross 
Bennington, Vermont 


Editors’ Comment. The unusual tame 
ness of some wild birds is always a re 
markable and wonderful experience and 
is never easy to explain. We can only 
assume that the yellowthroat Dr. Ross 
has described, like certain other indi 
vidual warblers, was a bird that lacked 
the usual timidity of others of its kind, 
possibly from two opposite causes: either 
it had no previous experience with man 
kind, and therefore did not recognize 
man as something to be feared, or, it 
may have been a bird with much ex 
perience with mankind—perhaps raised 
by someone during its nestling period 
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and then released in time to migrat 


southward. Such a bird would, of course, HACKMATACK 


have had no fear of human beings 


It is a little easier to try to explain CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
its preference lor the inside ot the shop INTERESTED IN NATURE STUDY 


Usually, flying insects go indoors in fall, A wonderful spot for youngsters 7-12 
when the days and nights are growing years of age! Here in the beautiful 
Berkshires our special facilities and 
; expert staff is ready to help those in 
supply was highly attractive to the litth terested in natural history subjects. 

warbler. Unlike most birds of its kind 


cooler Probably this abundant food 


Geology, botany, birds, conservation, 
it had no fear of man, and therefore the sky, and all that lives in the 


there was no barrier to its entering the earth, the air and water. 

open door and spending some time in Swimming, riding, shop, crafts, daily 
the shop. This is about the only in farm activities. 

terpretation we can make of Dr. Ross's Eight week season only 
interesting experience. * Write about your child to + 


Another Pleased Subscriber eeeany ue 


We look forward to each issue of ~- 
fudubon Magazine. 1 often wonder how 
we spent so many years without it. 


SABRA JANE Briccs Wi; 
Grand Manan, New Brunswick, Canada intet 
Young Naturalists | BIRD-WATCHERS 
Ihe role that an elementary school | . Fle ‘d. 
teacher can play in teaching conserva- | in otida 
tion education was made very evident to When you see Okeechobee Birds of Lake 


me recently, when Mrs. Edward Hamill, and Prairie make THE SOUTHLAND 
first-grade teacher of the Lebanon, Con HOTEL your comfortable home base. 


For 12 years we have been official nee 

ters of the Audubon Wildlife Tours out 
WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS | Okeechobee. We are accustomed to bird-watchers 
HAVASU CANYON of the Grand Canyon | and offer the best food and quarters in this area. 
Lo See ta Gay from 960 Single or double rooms, twin beds, private bath 
ee Pa ae wenn ay day and shower; free parking at our door, Come and 
Write for literature, details ond veservatior see us and we will do our best to please you, 
just as we have pleased hundreds of others on 


WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS | the Audubon Tours. Make your reservations with 


Cc. PITTS, Owner-Manager 


MRS. M. 
; TT 
Sit SHATTUCK AVE BERKELEY 9, CALIF Okeechobee, Florida 


DO YOU KNOW 


About the binoculars we have especially adapted to iirding? You can 
now see birds with startling clarity under conditions seldom possible 
before. Write for details, or come to see us if you can. 


For our other services to birders, and free reprints of our articles 
published in Audubon Magazine, see Classified ads. #1 and #2, Page 44. 


Mirakel Repair Co. 


14 West First Street Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. 


SEE THE WORLD-FAMOUS gonnet nesting colony — one 
of the most thrilling 
sights in nature. 


Thousands of gannets and other sea 
birds nest on the Gaspé Peninsula- 
close to 100 land birds have been 
observed, 


Modern rooms, Hot and cold water. 
Bath. Also modern, private cabins, 
Deep-sea food. Home cooking. Scenic 
beauty of Nature. Miles of coast line. 
Boating. Fishing. Swimming, Riding. 
Excellent hiking trails to bird ledges. 
Open June 15 to Sept. 30. For reserva 
tions and full information write, phone 
or wire 


L A N D T 0 U R | 4 T LO DG 4 on Gaspé Peninsula 
is Bonaventure Island - Quebec, Canada 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


INSTALLED AROUND TREE TRUNKS NIX- 
ALITE PREVENTS CATS, SQUIRRELS AND 
RODENTS FROM CLIMBING. 


in every foot 120 springy stainless 
steel prongs with needle sharp points 
ee outward in the form of a semi- 


~~) 


$6.48 per four-foot length complete 
with fasteners. 


Write for ‘Know How” showing how 
to rid buildings of obnoxious birds. 


NIXALITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
115-119 W. 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 


WVU iveeveeeeses seen 


JOSEPH 
J. HICKEY 


Associate Professor 
University of Wisconsin 


“What one magazine regularly summarizes 
the magnificent sweep of bird migration up 
and down a continent? What but the 
Christmas Bird Count has—for half a cen- 
tury—epitomized the exciting 
bird study? What other periodical annually 
carries exacting censuses of our birdlife on 
a habitat basis? And where else each year 
could one regularly follow the spectacular 
ebb and flow of North America’s bird 
populations? 

“It is Audubon Field Notes, of course. 
Your subscription to it is an ornithological 
guarantee of interesting reading.” 


fludubon 
Field Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Subscription for one year 

For two years $5.50 

For three years $7.50 
(Separate copies of April issue- 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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$3.00 
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Mrs. Edward Han 
see bird feeders. 
Photograph by 


necticut wital Chool imran ed 


with me to have her class visit our hom 


to see our bird feeders and have a litth 
program on birdin 

Lhe 
prising 
thanks to Mr 


‘ram of 


group of 20 children showed su 
I 
knowledge of natural 


Hamull’s « 


nature in 


history 
ontinuous pro 


teaching the class 


room. As an example, one six-year-old 


when I flashed on the screen a picture 


breeding 
that a 


scarlet tanager in 
fact 


i “light green.’ 


of a mal 


plumage, volunteered the 


female scarlet tanager is 
rhe accompanying photograph shows 


my son 10, in his iccepted role as 


age 


my “assistant in such work, demon 


strating how to fill one of our bird 
feeders 

My md | are 
starting an Audubon 
With 
as has been promoted by indi 
Mrs. Hamill, the 
SUCCESS 


WILLIAM | 
Connecticut 


wile | contemplating 


Junior Club in 


Lebanon such interest in natural 
history 
club 


viduals such as 


should be quite a 
JAHODA 


I ebanon 


Christmas Bird Counts “Down Under” 


About four vears ago I wrote to your 
Society asking 
mas Bird Count in the hope that I could 


Australia 


tor a copy of your Christ 


get enough folks interested in 
to start a similar count to the one your 
Society sponsors each year. As President 


of the Bird Observers Club of Victoria, 


: 
which has a membership of more than 


300 scattered over Australia, I was able 


to make an app al for such lists, giving 


examples from your publication and 


the results are as follows 


1951—45 lists sent in by 90 observers and 


100 species re corded 


writing advertisers, please 


nention Audubon Magazine 


- 


galt 4 “ — 
. 


sill with her class on a visit to the home of William J. Jahoda to 
Young Jahoda, center, shows children how the bird feeder is filled. 
William J. Jahoda. 


1952—46 lists sent in by 52 observers and 
415 species recorded 
1953—105 lists sent in by over 200 ob 
servers and over 400 species re 
corded 

You can see we 
started. It takes a 


observers the correct listing methods and 


are gradually getting 


few years to teach 
that we seem to have obtained ex- 
on to bigger 


now 
cellent 
and better things 

For three years I have been in charge 
of the banding of young silver gulls 
Our sight records and recoveries have 
been excellent. Birds have been recorded 
as far afield as Sydney, 600 miles away, 
and various other places in Tasmania 
and New South Wales, also, many rec- 
ords from our own state 


Roy 


results we can go 


WHEELER 
Victoria, Australia 


Birds Do Remember 
In October we that birds 
came repeatedly to the places where 
we had fed them last year, even though 
the feeders had long since been removed 


noticed 


One afternoon, when I was on the back 
up the first bags of 
the season, a chickadee came into the 
peach about 10 feet away and 
began to I walked over to the 
tree, tied a bag to the branch where it 
had hung last winter, and before I was 
back on the porch, he was pecking at 
the suet. I walked across the yard to 
tie a bag in the maple tree and a dozen 
chickadees were ready to descend upon 
it; blue jays were clamoring because 
they could not reach it. 

Mrs. Joun H. Encx 
York 


porch tying suet 


tree 
fuss 


Maryland, New 
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Field test at no risk 
on your next bird walk 


$547 


weight 17 oz. 


BURTON BINOCULARS 


Get close to birds. Capture 30 DAY NO-RISK TRIAL. Try Burton 
beauty and detail with crisp Binoculars, if you are not satisfied 100% return 


Ms them within 30 days (in original condition) and 
clarity. Take to the woods and get positive receive full refund. YOU CAN’T LOSE! Order 
identification of birdlife. Burton Binoculars give model of your choice today. 
you breathtaking clarity at an unbelievably low 6x 30...$39.50 7x50.. . $57.50 
price every bird lover can afford. Check these 8 x 30... $43.50 9x35...$58.50 7x35 WF 
outstanding features: 7x35...$54.50 10x 50... $68.50 $100.00 

Additional models in our “Binocular Guide’ catalo 
FINEST QUALITY, achromatic lenses for aad $4.00 for center fecosing model ' 
razor sharp viewing pleasure. All internal optics Add usual 10% Federal Excise Tax 
hard coated (for greater brilliance of image). 54198, Ovre-Test Binoculars are made to our rigid 


, . : specifications in Japanese contract factories. 
Magnesium bodies for feather weight (and ease Deal ' iri a 
of handling). ealer inquiries invite 


5-YEAR WRITTEN GUARANTEE, against THE R. H. BURTON CO. 


optical, mechanical and workmanship defects. 2503 Svllivent Ave. Columbus 4, Ohio 
Most liberal guarantee offered on any binocular [] Please send me FREE catalog booklet “Binocular 
av! ‘ ’ “ilare makec Guide” 
today! High quality of Burton Binoculars makes ee 7) Individual Focus 
this guarantee possible. Size f} Central Focus 
Enclosed find my check MO. or C.O.D. 
LIFETIME SERVICE PLAN, after expiration in the amount of ——— — 


of 5-year guarantee, all service performed on Name 
non-profit basis in our modern service dept. Street 


epomer) 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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Tragedy of the Storks 


"THE white stork, protected through 
the centuries by public opinion, is 
rapidly on its way out in western Eu 
rope. Somehow, when I first went to 
Holland in 1950 I expected to find a 
stork’s nest on every windmill. Actually, 
these symbols of family life don't nest 
on windmills (the flailing arms would 
be a hazard), nor even on buildings in 
Holland, as they once did; their nests 
nowadays are usually in trees. But in 
Denmark and in the Rhine Valley you 
can still see the ospreylike structures in 
their quaint story-book settings on 
churches, chimneys, and stork-poles 
Today the visitor to Holland might 
spend days motoring about this small 
country without seeing a single stork’s 
nest unless he knows just where one is 
located. My Dutch friends informed me 
that there are only about 50 active nests 
in the Netherlands today. In Denmark 
the story is similar. What has happened 
Some blame the occupation forces dur 
ing the war; the storks made tempting 
targets, Actually, much of the decline 
has taken place since the war. It has 
been suggested that the wholesale dis 
tribution of DDT and other grasshop 
per poisons in Africa the storks’ win 
tering ground—might be the destroying 
agent There seems to be some support 
to this theory in the fact that the storks 
of Spain, which apparently do not mi 
grate, are as numerous as ever. | photo 
graphed half a dozen occupied nests in 
a single dead cork oak in Andalusia 
And there are places where a dozen 
nests can be seen from one spot The 
storks of Spain are doing all right 
rhis past June when I visited the old 
castie of Radolfzell, several miles from 


é 


the shores of Lake Constance in south 
Kuhk 
who for so many years has been studying 
storks. Dr. Kuhk showed me a map of 
the lower Rhine Valley on which he 
had plotted the known nests—about 440 

roughly divided between the German 
side of the Rhine and the French side 
in Alsace, the only area in all France 
Actually, there were 
a few more nests on the French side 


ern Germany, I sought out Dr 


where storks nest 


than on the German. Open red circles 
represented former nests; solid red spots 
indicated nests still in use (up to 1951). 
There were only about 200 solid dots; 
more than half of the traditional nesting 


sites were no longer active. He informed 
me that Switzerland in the year 1900 
had about 100 nests; now, a half cen 
tury later, the last active nest in that 
country was gone. Gloomily, he predict- 
ed that by 1980, at the present rate of 
decline, there would not be a stork left 
in the Rhine Valley. 

What was happening? Was the poison 
ing of grasshoppers in Africa really re- 
sponsible? Dr. Kuhk said he didn’t 
think so. He pointed out that there was 
no concrete evidence, by way of a 
specimen, of any stork proven to have 
been killed by poison. Unlike the storks 
of eastern Germany which migrate 
in a southeasterly direction, the storks 
of the Rhine Valley travel to the south- 
west when they leave, crossing France 
and Spain. Some of these ringed birds 
are shot, but never in those parts of 
France (Alsace) or Spain (from Madrid, 
south and west) where storks nest. Tra 
dition protects them in those regions. 

What other reason, then, could there 
be for the recent decline? The answer 
seems to be in the modernization of 
Europe—high tension wires, power lines 

“wirescapes” — even television aerials 
The big unmaneuverable birds break 
their wings on the dangerous wires; one 
by one, they are meeting disas‘er at a 
rate faster than they are repla «! by 
reproduction. There was a sad lonely 
bird in the garden at Radolfzeli that 
had suffered such an accide The 
storks of eastern Europe are als: prob 
ably subject to the hazards oi the md! 
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ern wirescape. This is hinted at in a what the townsfolk thought of the aber 
Russian movie released recently in the rant behavior of the bells this Sunday 
theatres of Europe: the film—the story morning; two or three times during my 
af a stork—opens with the bird flying vigil my foot accidently tripped the re 
into a wire, breaking its wing, and deals lease 

with the subsequent care and rehabili A wooden slat several inches wide 


tation of the injured bird. had been removed in the belfry which A novel holiday afloat 
When I descended the dark winding made a perfect blind from which to into the tropical Everglades 


staircase of the old castle after my con watch and photograph the storks, only country—a bird lover's Paradise 
ference with Dr. Kuhk I was met at the 10 feet away. In the nest were four large 


door by Charles Sibley, the new profes young that had already acquired the One Week Cruises—December 20 thru 
sor of ornithology at Cornell University, plumage of their parents, white with April — $86 

who had just returned from a banding jet black primaries and secondaries, but 
expedition with one of Dr. Kuhk’s as their bills were blackish instead of 
sistants. That morning they had banded carmine red. The two adults were very 
a family of young storks on the roof ontinued on Page 
of a church in a nearby hamlet. Had I 
know that Dr. Sibley was in the neigh 


CAPT. JIM NISBET 


Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida 


YOU CAN MEET HIM IN THE ARCTIC 


borhood, and had I arrived three hours 


earlicr I could have joined him in this ona 
adventure. Unfortunately, I just “missed SNOW SAFARI 
the boat.” ’ 
That evening when we met Ernst Guided Bird, Plant and Wildlife 
Tour in Canadian East Arctic 
Mayr in Freiburg he told me I need - 


not have regrets. He knew a lad—Wolf “ nat FOR AUDUBON MEMBERS ONLY 


gang Schnetter-who knew where all 
the storks lived in the neighborhood of 


7 
—_— 


An Audubonite’s dream come true! Dr. Joseph P. walrus, seals, snow hares, lemmings-—Eskime 
that attractive German city; indeed, this Moody, Arctic explorer and physician, who last camps and the fabulous caribou migration. Mra. 
energetic young man had banded more year conducted the first guided expedition through ya Beckett, of Churchill, Manitoba, Audubon 


the Canadian East Arctic, is planning a special member ond oretic 

, Pa > plant and wildlife expert, will 
than 50 young storks already this season, a D6 melange «gel F  — — accompany the expedition. Participants will live 
and would band many more. Hudsonian curlews, plovers, and other arctic im comfortable tent camps and travel safely by 


breeding birds in their natural habitat, Also beat, plane and dogsled with Eskimo guides. 
21-day Safaris in June and August. 


W innipeg—Arctic—Winnipeg—all inclusive—$1575.00. 
young Wolfgang on the morrow to the Write for itineraries and full information to 


little town of Umkirk where there was SNOW SAFARIS, 191 Waverly PI., New York 14, N. Y. or Manitowaning, Ontario, Can. 
a particularly photogenic stork’s nest 

At one end of the roof of the litile 

Catholic Church in that town was the 

nest; on the other end was the belfry For birds in flight ... and man... 

from which we could actually look a place to tarry, 

down on the nest. The priest, who had e place to explore a 

allowed Wolfgang to climb into the bel 

{fry many times before, met us at the 


door and shewed us the way to the M O N HH F G A N 


tower. First we came to a dark loft, lit 


It was through Dr. Mavr’s introduc 
tion that we were able to accompany 


tered with owl pellets, and a white “Some unsuspected isle, compass’'d by the voiceful sea” 
faced barn owl staring sleepily down at 
us from the rafters. A rickety wooden 
ladder led through a hole in the floor 
of the bell chamber. We were warned 
about a cord which operated the trip 
hammer of one of the smaller bells, but 
in climbing through the narrow open 
ing I caught my coat button on the cord 
and was deafened by the clanging bell 
only a few inches above me. I wondered 


Ow’ 
Nature Study But Monhegan is more than a place, more than an island; 


Spend your summer vacation ot beautiful it is a way of life. Step off the boat at Monhegan and you 
Elk Lake in the heort of the Adirondacks move backward in time to an unhurried, essentially natural 
— mee the ae ane. pee ane era. Explore the miles of trails that lace the island’s 650 
other wildlife under the leadership of an ‘ ‘ : . in 
experienced field naturalist and biology acres and you find a nearly infinite variety of life: marine 
teacher life in the many tidal pools, flora that cause people who 

Excellent hiking trails, swimming, fishing know to call Monhegan a botanist’s treasure chest, scores 
ond — Main camp and cottages with of migratory, nesting and resident land and sea birds 
hotel service 

Two-week sessions, beginning July Ird Booklet on request. 
and continuing throughout August, depend 


ent on reservations. Special group rates. For T H E { s L A N D 1 N N 


detailed information address 


= - - - ~— 


i i i a 


Monhegan Island, Maine 
Frank R. Sehetty Mr. & Mrs. P. C. Sanders 
237 La Salle Avenue or Etk Lake Camps May thirtieth to September ninth 
Hasbrouck Heights, NJ Biue Ridge, NY 
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N FURTHER ANC E 


An Address at the 50th Annual Convention of the 
National Audubon Society 


By John H. Baker, President 


When the National Association of Audubon Societies 
for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals, Inc. was 
launched in January 1905, market gunning and sport 
shooting, practically without restriction, were widespread 
in the United States. Quite a few states, as a consequence 
of local Audubon movements, had adopted the Audu 
bon model law protecting songbirds, so that the prac- 
tice, commonly prevailing before the 1890's, of using 
robins, meadowlarks, and other songbirds for food, had 
been largely stopped. But there was almost no protection 
of non-game species of wildlife, other than songbirds, 
and very little protection of game. 

Commercial dealers in game were doing a thriving 
business. I remember very well watching gunners shoot 
ing small sandpipers for the pot on the beaches in the 
early 1900's. The eggs of coastal nesting birds such as 
gulls, terns, and skimmers were being widely used locally 
for food. The commercial traffic in wild bird plumage, 
mainly for millinery purposes, was bringing millions of 
dollars annually into the coffers of the importers and 
wholesalers. 

There was at that time no soil conservation concept 
or recognition of the need for governmental action. 
There certainly was no water conservation concept; 
everyone seemed to think there always would be plenty 
of water for all purposes. The forest conservation con- 
cept was just developing. There was little concept of 
wildlife conservation outside of the small groups con 
stituting the then-organized Audubon Societies. There 
was little, if any, awareness of the interdependence of 
wildlife, plants, soil, and water, or their relation to 
human progress. The beneficial role of predatory animals 
was not at all appreciated and even today, may I say, 
it is Little appreciated, Our children’s children may look 
back on the present destructive attitude toward preda- 
tory animals with the same feeling we have today about 
those who shot small sandpipers for the pot, used robins 
and meadowlarks for food, or wore the plumage of wild 
birds as hat trimmings. 

Ihe wildlife protective organizations in existence 
toward the end of the last century, and early in this one, 
tended to be highly specialized in objectives. As a con 
sequence, there were apt to be conflicts that tended to 
weaken the whole movement. I have, in the past, likened 
this situation to one in which the theoretical Society for 
the Preservation of the Chickadee was constantly warring 


with the theoretical Society for the Preservation of Sun- 
flower Seeds. 

Appreciative uses of the out-of-doors—other than to 
view the scenery, hike, hunt or fish were, generally, not 
indulged in. Certainly there was no training of teachers 
in effective presentation of nature and conservation 
subjects from the outdoor approach. True, there was 
teaching of nature study, but almost wholly from the 
indoor laboratory approach and not outdoors in nature’s 
laboratory. 


While the original stated purposes of the National 
Association included the protection of other animals 
than birds, the great bulk of the Society's activities, and 
of the interest of its members and affiliated societies, 
concerned bird protection. There was need to develop 
public opinion to support the passage of basic laws re- 
stricting or ending the slaughter of wild birds and other 
animals. Insofar as the commercial traffic in wild bird 
plumage was concerned, it was a long battle. The key 
actions were: (1) the passage in New York State in 1910— 
New York City being the place of business of more than 
90 per cent of the importers and dealers in such plumage 

of a law banning possession for sale, offering for sale, 
and sale of the plumage of wild birds; (2) the Federal 
Tariff Act of 1913 banning the importation into the 
United States of wild bird plumage with, however, cer- 
tain provisions that provided loop-holes; (3) the Fed- 
eral Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918, giving power 
to the federal government to prescribe allowable take, 
if any, of those families and species of birds defined in 
that Act as migratory; (4) the 1941 New York State law 
eliminating legal loopholes of which advantage had been 
taken; and (5) the 1952 amendment of the Federal Tariff 
Act for the same purpose. In obtaining the passage of 
these basic bird protective laws the National Association 
of Audubon Societies played a leading part. 


It might well be said that during nearly the first half 
of the Society's existence we were in the era of protection, 
and that in the second half we have been in the era of 
conservation. 


With the growth of public awareness of the recrea- 
tional pleasures to be derived from appreciative use of 
the out-of-doors, new industries have developed, provid- 
ing ever better cameras and projectors, binoculars, nature 
books, bird nesting boxes, feeding stations, and field 
guides for identification, not only of birds and flowers, 
but of trees, mammals, insects, reptiles, and all other 
forms of plant and animal life. There is no question 
that your Society has played a substantial part in the 
development of such public interest. At the turn of the 
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b Progress 


OBJECTIVES 


century anyone who was interested in observing birds 
was apt to be regarded as odd; now almost everyone 
is apologetic if he does not know one bird from another. 


During the second half of your Society's existence the 
scope of objectives and program has been greatly widened 
in recognition of the fact, learned from experience, that 
with increasing population pressure, neither birds not 
plants can, in the long run, be saved from extinction 
through protection alone; recognition that it is essential 
to preserve the carrying capacity of their habitats in 
terms of food, cover and water; recognition of the com 
plex interrelationships of soil, water, plants, and wildlife, 
and their direct impact upon human progress. 


\s recently as 25 years ago, there were no summer 
camps for the training of teachers and other youth lead 
ers to present nature and conservation subjects from the 
outdoor approach, and none that stressed the interrela 
tionships of the resources. There were no wildlife tours 
by station wagon and boat under guidance of trained 
naturalists and conservationists, taking people into the 
field to observe first-hand the existing soil, water, plant, 
and wildlife conditions in an area, in order to learn of 
the history and results of man’s alteration of that en 
vironment; to see what a national park, monument, fed 
eral, state, or private refuge or sanctuary is like; and to 
learn something of the management problems in connec 
tion with them. 


There were no nature educational centers in the vicin 
ity of great metropolitan populations where groups ol 
school children and scouts might be taken by busloads 
with their teachers and leaders. Here they go out on the 
trails under the guidance of well-qualified nature and 
conservation teachers, receive instruction while visiting 
trailside museums, and so better their chances of living 
healthy and happy lives, and of helping, as voting citi 
zens, to preserve those resources and environments on 
which their health and happiness depend. It is not 
merely to increase recreational pleasures that your Society 
strives to develop public conservation opinion. It is, 
in the last analysis, to prevent human impoverishment 
through promoting human progress. 


Although bird lectures, and some on other animals, 
were given in the early part of this century, the volume 
was small. Usually they were not presented by organiza 
tions, but by individual lecturers seeking personal profit 
or acclaim. The big jump in public attendance at wild 
life and conservation lectures came with the development 
of Audubon Screen Tours in the past ten years, now 
reaching an estimated 700,000 persons annually in North 
(America. 
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The organization of children in schools and other 
groups into clubs receiving informative leaflets about 
birds began as far back as 1910, and surely has been an 
outstanding factor in our generation in the development 
of public opinion favoring conservation. It was only 
during the past 20 years, however, and to some extent 
very recently, that the scope of the informative material 
furnished both the children and their teachers and 
leaders was broadened to include the protection of habi- 
tats and the interrelationships of all renewable resources. 


It might be said that a primary objective of all of the 
new programs of the second half of your Society's exist 
ence has been to provide opportunity to members and 
other friends to participate in doing, as distinct from 
being urged, told, or aroused. 


While the value of intangibles has surely been recog 
nized to some degree ever since man was released from 
cave-man status, it is only in this century that an appre- 
ciation of those intangible values has received volume 
expression; for example, the value ol a sunset, a snow- 
capped range of mountain peaks, human health and 
happiness. Every year more and more people realize 
that it is not only impossible but unreasonable to attempt 
toevaluate intangibles in dollars or other monetary terms. 

We are still far from our goal. No doubt there will be 
new developments in regard to policy and objectives 
with succeeding generations, but it would seem that, 
insolar as the scope of your Society's objectives is con- 
cerned, it now Governments 
may come and go and policies change, but the need for 
conservation, like the law of supply and demand, goes 
on forever. Conservation affects profoundly the physical, 
spiritual, and economic welfare of every man, woman, 
and child, bar none, everywhere and always. 


“covers the watertront.” 


To me it seems that the greatest progress in conserva 
tion in our generation has been the growing recognition 
of its basic relation to human progress. With this has 
come the broadening of horizons and the scope of the 
operations and goals of the organizations working in the 
conservation vineyard, 

It is easy to be pessimistic, in the face of human popu 
lation pressures and the obstacles of human fear and 
greed, but it is truly remarkable how much progress has 
been made in so little time. It takes stamina, persistence, 
determination, and faith to keep forging ahead toward 
our objectives. It is gratifying to realize that every day 
the Society enjoys the encouragement of more and more 
people. We have hitched our wagon to a star, and we 
intend to keep on “going places” in the attainment of 
our goals. 


Birds about Old Faithfu 


Geyser in Winter 


ill photographs by the author, except as noted. 


By George D. Marler 


be LOWSTONE PARK is one 
of the largest wildlife sanctuaries 
in the world; and this, in spite of a 
climate that would seem to deleat 
such an end. In temperature, it is 
one ol striking contrasts; some ol 
the earth's internal heat and outside 
cold find expression in the same sur 


roundings. No other area olf com 


parable size in continental United 
States is subject to climatological 
conditions as rigorous The main 
plateau section of the park is cov 
ered with deep snow for seven to 


The cold 


recorded in 


eight months of each year. 
est temperature ever 
the United States was in Yellowstone 
Park—67 degrees below zero! 

That the four-footed animals of 
Yellowstone Park are victims of the 
seasons, unable to extricate them 
selves from the adverse effects of 
long winters, occasions little surprise, 
but, that any of the birds should 
choose to cope with these same win 
ters would seem to suggest a lack 
of appreciation for their own gift 
of flight. Birds that have learned 
to forage on the food hidden in the 
niches and recesses of the trunks of 
the conifers, or that have learned to 
extricate the seeds of these trees 
from their cones, find little difficulty 
in Yellowstone Park in securing sus 
tenance when the earth lies deeply 
buried under snow. For other sp 
cies, Open water is an insurance of a 
larder that will sustain life until an 
other season 

Wherever wildlife abounds, as in 
Yellowstone Park, 
scavenger species become a part of 
the birdlife of that 
geyser basins are unique in furnish 


predaceous and 
region The 


ing a limited range for ground-feed 
ing birds due to patches of warm 
which 
eliminate any snow cover. In finding 


terrain, sometimes largely 
food in winter, the birds in Yellow 
stone Park would seem to be thrice 
blessed when their lot is compared 
with that of the big game animals 


During the winter period I spent 
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The Whistle Geyser with snow encroaching upon the opening. 


studying the thermal intensity olf the 
hot springs in the Old Faithful area, 
I was not indifferent to the birds 
and the interest they added to the 
wildlife community 

In watching them, I used a sim 
ple method to show their relative 
abundance Ihe birds listed as 
rare” represented species that I saw 


only once 1 he oct sional” spec 1¢s 


were observed frequently enough to 
suggest that they would, during most 
seasons, be a regular part of the 
winter birdlife in the Upper Basin. 
Of the four species, that I listed as 
“accidental”—the great blue heron, 
California gull, 
Brewer's blackbird—California gulls 
and Brewer's blackbirds were still 


meadowlark, and 


lingering about Old Faithful during 


Brewer's blackbird, photographed by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


Photograph of California gull by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


Snow patterns along the Firehole River. 


early November The heron and 
meadowlark had for some 
failed to migrate, and they failed to 
survive the winter. The heron con 


reason 


tributed sustenance to a coyote. A 
winter list of the birds in the Old 
Faithful area would show some vari 
ation from season to season; espe 
cially for the birds listed as acciden 
tal, rare, or occasional. Even for 
birds that I saw commonly in some 
seasons they show a change; for ex 


ample, the ruffed grouse—not shown 
on my list 
haps in most, winters, ruffed grouse 


During some, and per 


Basin 
appa! 


are common in the Upper 
Locally, ruffed grouse had 
ently been exterminated before the 
winter of 1951-52. I did not see the 
flicker, and downy and hairy wood 
peckers during the 1951-52 winter 
but during November and Decem 
ber 1952 I saw a few. Even robins 
have been known to winter in the 


Upper Basin 


Most of the birds that I listed as 
“common” could be observed every 
day and in different 


basin. Of the birds that I commonly 


parts olf the 
saw, the number of residents per 
species, while usually small, could 
not be determined except for a lew 


For example, a lone bald eagle (at 


Bison forage where the snow cover 


least only one was seen at a time), 
made almost daily flights along the 
Firehole River \ kingfisher ap 
peared to be another solitary resi 
dent, and apparently found enough 
small fish in the streams to enable 
it to survive the winter. I flushed a 
pair of Wilson's snipes frequently. 


In regions, such as Yellowstone 
Park, where the snow is from 6 to 10 
leet deep, one would scarcely expect 
to find ground-feeding birds. Rete 
ence has already been made to the 
geyser basins as presenting anoma 
lous conditions with relation to heat 
and cold. Many plots of ground not 
associated with a thermal spring, 
some of them large, are sufhciently 
warmed by internal fires to stand as 
islands, or oases, surrounded by a 
sea of deep snow. Some of these is 
lands are warmed to the degree that 
the snow melts as soon as it falls, 
while on others the melting takes 


from a few days to a few weeks 


following a storm. In summer many 
of the “hot spots” have a vegetative 
cover of flowering plants which fur 
nish food in winter for horned larks, 
snow buntings, tree sparrows, juncos, 
leucostictes, pine grosbeaks, and oth 
er seed-eating birds 


The crow family is the best repre 


is thinnest on the warm ground. 


sented of any one family. Except for 
chickadees, Canada geese, and pine 
grosbeaks, it was more numerous than 
other birds. The three species of jays 
and the chickadees were the only 
ones to come to the bird-feeding 
tray. Magpies and ravens were very 
much aware of food offerings on the 
tray, which was just outside the win 
dow, but their hunger never domi- 
nated their timidity. At the tray, 
Rocky Mountain and Steller’s jays 
never challenged the dominance of 
the Clark’s nutcrackers. The nut- 
crackers’ pugnacious mien and ra- 
pier-like bills were too formidable. 

By mid-March, flocks of Canada 
geese, ranging from 4 pair to 15 
birds, would spend most of the day 
light hours feeding and sunning on 
warm ground. Sometimes I could ap 
proach them to within a hundred 
feet before they flew. An interesting 
observation was the frequent stalk 
ing of a flock of geese by a coyote 
The coyote would nonchalantly pace 
back and forth, edging closer and 
closer, rarely deigning so much as a 
glance at the geese. With clamorous 
outcries the geese would walk away 
from the approaching 
sometimes taking flight only when 
the coyote would seem to be neai 


predator, 


enough for a successful charge. No 
evidence was ever discovered that a 
goose had misjudged the prowess of 
this antagonist. 

References to magpies will no 


doubt occasion some surprise to 
those with the birdlife 
about Old Faithful in summer. It 
might also be surprising to learn 


that in winter some birds migrate to 


higher and colder zones. During the 
summer magpies do not inhabit the 
main plateau sections of the park 
hroughout the nesting period they 
do not range 
Transition Zone, or the range of the 


above the Upper 
cottonwoods and aspens. It would 
seem that in winter the magpie’s 
only consideration is food availabil 
ity, regardless of climate. Its feeding 
habit in winter is scavenger-feeding, 
mostly on carrion. In Yellowstone 
Park the Canadian faunal zone fur 
nishes a winter fare that measures 
up to the magpie’s feeding standards. 
The mortality among the big mam 
mals, which are numerous, is fre 
large 
population of these birds. On one 
occasion near Old Faithful, I saw 
55 magpies about a 


quent enough to support a 


single bison 


CATCASS. 
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A mule deer partly coated with ice, stands on a warm place on the ground. 


Those magpies which elect a high 


er range in winter than in summer, 
make their appearance in the higher 
zones about the middle of Septem 
ber. In April, when the amount of 
carrion is most plentiful, the spring 
urge disperses them to lower alti 


tudes. 


Songbirds were not lacking during 


the winter. Chickadees sang, and if 


melodious song is proof of content 


ment and favorable environment to 


birds, water ouzels found as much 


joy in their winter habitat as a 


thrush in summer atop a tree giving 


thanks at the close of day 


Note: C—Common; O 
R—Rare \ 


Occasional; 
Accidental 


heron—A 
Trumpeter swan—R 


1. Great blue 


) 


i}. Common Canada goose—C 

1. Mallard—€ 

5. Green-winged teal—O 
American golden-eye—C 
Barrow’'s golden-eye—R 
American merganser—C 
Western goshawk—O 
American rough-legged hawk—R 
Golden eagle—R 
Bald eagle—( 
Marsh hawk R 
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Meadowlark 


photographed 
Morton. 


by 


Dur 


14. Wilson's snipe--C 
15. California gull—A 
16. Montana horned owl—R 
Belted kingfisher—C 
Red-shafted flicker—O 
Hairy woodpecker—O 
Downy woodpecker—O 
. Three-toed woodpecker—O 
Horned lark—C 
Rocky Mountain jay—C 
Steller’s jay—C 
American magpie—( 
American raven—C 
. Clark's nutcracker—C 
Mountain chickadee—C 
Rocky Mountain creeper—O 
Water ouzel—C 
Northwestern shrike—C 
Starling—R 
Western meadowlark—A 
Brewer's blackbird—A 
Pine grosbeak—C 
. Gray-crowned rosy finch—O 
Hepburn’s rosy finch—O 
White-winged crossbill—R 
Oregon junco—O 
Pink-sided junco—O 
Western tree sparrow—O 
Alaska longspur—O 
Snow bunting—C 


The above list covers all species 
November |, 1951 


observed from 
52, and during 


until late winter 1952, 
November and December 1952. None 
of the migrants, some of 
which mid-March, 


spring 
arrived in is in- 


cluded 


Into the recurring controversy over predators and 
game an eminent scientist gives us the facts about 


OUR 
LITTLE 


By Paul L. Errington 


| URING the 535 years or so that 

foxes regularly have been part 
of my life, I have seen enough to 
make me careful about discounting 
the stories of red fox exploits. After 
allowing for exaggerations, faulty or 
questionable interpretations, and the 
chance in the events de 
residuum 


role of 
scribed, a substantial 
could still be truth, or close to it. 
The red fox is a species that can 
show unusual intelligence. As con 
cerns the behavior of an individual 
fox, I am not ready to say that any- 
thing can happen, but some remark- 
able things are possible. 

I can claim personal familiarity 
only with the foxes of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, lowa, and South Dakota, 
which means certain subspecies of 
red and gray foxes. Red and gray 
foxes are animals of somewhat dil 
ferent habitats. In my region, rocky 
hills comprise typical strongholds for 
the grays, but grays are occasionally 
found far out on the prairies. Con 
versely, the red foxes prefer open 
land but may also be found in the 
forest. Indeed, we may see at times 
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evidences of what could be severe 
competition between the two, with 
one species or the other increasing 
as the other species declines. 
Gray foxes are not among our 
really “foxy” foxes. They do not look 
like what many of us think of as 
foxes. Even their tracks in the snow 
may seem more cat-like than fox 
like. They spend much time in holes 

under ledges and bluffs — whereas 
the reds hardly enter holes at all 
except when they have young in the 
dens. The grays also have tree-climb- 
ing abilities, tendencies toward gre 
gariousness in winter, and other at- 
tributes that we do not usually asso- 
ciate with our northern-states red 
foxes 

I do not contend that differences 
in appearance and behavior between 
red and gray foxes make the gray 
foxes any less genuine as wild ani- 
mals. The grays are adapted for a 
interesting, in 
themselves, as part of the out-of 
doors. It is simply that a fox is a red 
fox to those people to whom the 


way of life and are 


word “fox” arouses a special mental 
image in red and yellow, an image 
of a brushy tail almost as big as its 


possessor’s body, of a certain creature 
bounding across a field or lying 
asleep on a sunny hillside or bedded 
down in a smartweed patch or on a 
snowdrift, or of the maker of 
straight-line tracks about a marsh 
or along a cattle trail. It is of red 
fox that one thinks in connection 
with fox hounds, sour grapes, and 
shenanigans in chicken yards. 

It surely can be said that the red 
fox, with man’s help, has made a 
name for itself! 

In popular thought, the red fox 
has become the embodiment of cun- 
ning and mischief. It does have its 
playfulness—as do many other dogs, 
wild or tame, and many other ani- 
mals that do not belong to the dog 
family. One need not be surprised 
because fox puppies romp, toss ob- 
jects in the air, engage in mock 
fights, or do something else that they 
obviously want to. 

We must not, in any realistic ap- 
praisal of fox behavior, ignore in- 
dividual differences. Ordinary red 
foxes may not show a great deal of 
originality, either in taking care of 
themselves or in their hunting. To 
plenty of the problems of living, 
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they do not have particularly effec- 
tive answers. Although they may eas- 
ily avoid the traps spread over the 
countryside by unguided amateur 
trappers, professionals may trap 
them by the dozens in a single winter 
by means of a limited number of 
effective trap “sets.” Field researches 
have repeatedly demonstrated how 
well-situated populations of bob- 
white quail and muskrats, two prey 
species toward which the foxes may 
show favoritism when they can catch 
them, may get along for months at 
a time without losses to foxes, the 
presence and efforts of high fox pop- 
ulations in their vicinity, notwith- 
standing. Most of the hunting by 
red foxes seems to be about as un- 
imaginative and routine as hunting 
by the general run of hawks, owls, 
weasels, and other predators which 
may have decidedly lower-learning 
capacities than the foxes. To all 
of these predators, availability of 
their prey~is the main factor gov- 
erning what they prey upon and 
how much. But, once in a while, 


Illustrations 


by Walter Ferguson 


an observer may witness the sort 
of headwork or “specialization” that 
gives foxes their reputation for foxi- 
ness. 

My feeling that there are pro- 
nounced differences between the per- 
formances of ordinary and “out- 
standing” red foxes does not imply 
that I know much about how ver- 
satile the “outstanding” foxes may 
be. I do not know whether they 
have their legendary “full bag of 
tricks,” or whether they have merely 
picked up a few neat ones that they 
overwork. From analogies in the 
behavior of “outstanding” coyotes 
and domestic dogs, I would expect 
to find foxes having a limited though 
effective repertoire and others that 
could be classed as all-around smart 
foxes. 
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It is often possible to learn much 
about an individual red fox on the 
basis of “sign” (trails, uneaten food 
remains, feces, etc.). Resident adult 
foxes confine most of their activities 
to an area having a radius of about 
a mile. Their activities within this 
area vary with the time of the year, 
social relations with other foxes, the 
presence or absence of formidable 
enemies, and thei supply. 
Home ranges of fox families may 
overlap, but the centers of activity 
are usually well separated. Strange 
foxes may be tolerated by the resi- 
dent ones or they may be driven 
off, and we have here again the es 
sentially dog-like behavior of foxes. 

In lowa, young red foxes are born 
in March or early April. The mother 
may select as prospective denning 
sites old woodchuck or badger holes 
or parts of some complicated sets of 
holes in a rocky hilltop used by gen- 
erations of burrowing animals of 
small to medium sizes. These, she 
may rehabilitate many weeks before 
the birth of the young, which first 
emerge from the den holes when 
three or four weeks of age. 

As the young grow, the ground 
about the den openings becomes 
packed, and trails radiate away into 
surrounding vegetation. Prey re 
mains may or may not be strewn in 
the vicinity—depending upon the na- 
ture of the terrain, the length of 
time a den may have been occupied, 
the demands of the young foxes, 
how good or poor the hunting may 
be, the types of prey brought in by 
the adult foxes, the weather, and 
how much the den sites may be 
worked over by scavengers. Feathers 

easily detached from the bodies of 
birds that foxes have eaten—tend to 
be conspicuous out of proportion to 
the birds actually occurring in fox 
diets. The delectable meadow mice 
are usually so well cleaned up that 
about the only evidence of them at 
a den may be in the fox droppings. 
Sometimes, considerable numbers of 
the whole bodies of the less-preferred 
white-footed mice and harvest mice 
may be found, sometimes in heaps. 
Foxes may kill weasels, moles, and 
shrews as they meet them, and they 
often leave them uneaten at the dens 
or along their trails. Young foxes 
may play with the mummified car- 
casses of these victims, but it seems 
to take a very hungry fox to eat any- 
thing so patently ill-flavored. 

If the foxes have access to much 


food 


farm carrion of transportable sizes— 
dead poultry or small pigs spread 
over fields with manure, or even a 
stillborn calf or the leg bone of a 
horse or cow—this carrion may show 
up at fox dens. Miscellaneous den 
debris may include sticks, dry live- 
stock dung, and old bones used for 
playthings. 

Early in the rearing season, den 
sites are commonly changed after a 
few weeks, then more frequently as 
the pups grow larger and more ac 
tive. The new den may be within a 
hundred yards of the one being va- 
cated or up to a half mile or more 
away. Of course, what the foxes do 
both reflects the alternatives open to 
them and the necessity of moving. 
Moves that are not forced outright 
by emergencies or the threat of dan- 
ger appear to be due principally to 
the foxes wanting to get away from a 
befouled den or away from one that 
is proving to be too wet or otherwise 
uncomfortable. 

In midsummer, old den sites may 
be among the rallying (meeting) 
stations for a family of foxes. Hunt- 
ing as a family group may continue 
into late summer. These associations 
doubtless have much value for the 
young foxes while they are learning 
to find their own food and picking 


up the elementary fox traditions 
concerning man and his dogs. 

Late summer is a time when foxes 
may eat roasting ears (ears of sweet 
corn) i the fields, or fill up on 
fallen plums, or gorge on grasshop- 


pers and crickets. The staple or 
much-eaten prey of foxes—the young 
of all mammals and birds taken reg- 
ularly—reaches its annual peak of 
abundance, and hungry young foxes 
can bungle their hunting repeatedly 
and still have more opportunities 
coming up, 

By early fall, the young red foxes 
are on their own and family “sign,” 
as such, may no longer be identified. 
The information we have from 
marked (ear-tagged) foxes suggests 
that the independent young move 
well out of the home ranges of their 
parents. The parent foxes maintain 
their “old homesteads” and comprise 
the most nearly permanent fox popu- 
lation of an area; they are, in par- 
ticular, the individuals that make it 
their business to know what is what 
and where is where. The social in- 
tolerances of the red fox seldom per- 
mit these “vested interest” popula- 
tions to exceed a pair per square 
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mile in the wild. Transients drilting 
through or “small-time operators” 
discreetly hanging about the outskirts 
of defended territories (or trespass 
ing when they can get away with it) 
may temporarily raise local fox con 
centrations in habitats attractive to 
them because of abundant food and 
cover. 

As in mammals and birds rather 
generally, the less attached foxes, or 
“drifters,” are the ones that have the 
least chance to reproduce successful 
ly and the biggest chance of having 
tragedies befall them. They are typi 
cally the overproduced young of the 
past breeding season and, in natural 
ly self-limiting population systems, 
the ones that are fundamentally ex 
pendable. Naturally, too, they do 
their best to stay alive, to do some 
thing with themselves, even in places 
where there is neither food enough 
nor room enough for them and 
where they know that they are un 
wanted. In time, maybe, a member 
of an established pair may become 
very old or ailing or be killed, and 
an upstart youngster may replace it, 
thereby advancing itself in red fox 
society. 

In the matter of daily eating, the 
foxes, along with other opportunis 
tic predators, may be expected to 
catch vulnerable prey animals as 
they meet therm. These victims—rab 
bits, quail, pheasants, and othe 
small animals—may be handicapped 
because of immaturity, illness, or in 
juries—notably, crippled by 
gunshot during hunting seasons. A 
large proportion of victims fall in 
the category of parts of populations 
that exceed the capacity of the en 
vironment to accommodate them 
the individuals that are too prec 
cupied with fighting or bickering 
among thernselves to attend to the 


those 


business of staying alive or those cit 
culating restlessly in strange places 
or in the poorer grades of living 
quarters. Or the victims may be 
vulnerable to predation because an 
ice storm or a heavy snowfall has 
starved out 
the refuge cover of a marsh or weed 


a quail population, or 


patch or woodlot has been destroyed 
by fire, or something else has gone 
overwhelmingly wrong for the spe 
cies preyed upon 

At times of exceptional availabil 
ity of prey, the foxes make caches 
of uneaten material, which is some 
times buried under dirt, snow, or 
vegetation, sometimes left lying 
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about. One may come on winter 
caches of foxes containing mice or 
rabbits which they may visit from 
time to time, whether they eat of 
them or not. The caches are fox 
“property’’—as may also be miscel 
laneous items 
claimed by them, including carcasses 
of animals that the foxes had no 
part in killing. We have kept track 
of the ways that foxes have treated 
certain familiar carcasses during the 


prospective food 


winter—lor example, the carcasses of 
ducks that died on late fall ice from 
lead poisoning or wounds. A given 
carcass may be mouthed by a fox or 
carried a short distance to a new site 
for caching; it may be dug out of 
a deep snowdrift and left on top, 
without any of it being eaten; or the 
fox may be hungry enough to eat 
half of a carcass, then to continue 
replanting and digging out the re 
mainder of the carcass for weeks. 
Our Midwest red foxes have a pro 
pensity for biting off and swallowing 
the frozen feet of carcasses of chick 
ens, pheasants, coots, ducks, musk- 
rats (also the frozen tails of musk 
rats), etc., that they find, even if 
they do not eat more of them. They 
may vary this habit by biting off the 
easily detachable heads, as well. 
This caching unquestionably has 
advantages as a racial trait for foxes. 
During periods of easy hunting, the 
foxes may seldom need to resort to 


“stored” food, but, when the hunt- 
ing is difficult, the caches may still 
have something that is edible—pro- 
vided that it has not spoiled beyond 
use of foxes or that crows, minks, 
skunks, mice, shrews, opossums, rac- 
coons, dogs, or foxes other than the 
“owners” have not already cleaned 
it up too thoroughly. Foxes can 
starve to death, not only in northern 
wildernesses at times of food short- 
ages but even, though rarely, in the 
more food-rich parts of fox range, 
such as in agricultural lowa. When 
hunting is poor, there may be some- 
thing dead lying next to a highway 
or out in a farmer's stubble field. A 
genuinely hungry fox is neither 
proud nor overly fussy about what it 
eats. 

Now, we come to the big question 
that over and over again confronts 
almost everyone having anything to 
do with wild foxes living in a mod- 
ern human community: what should 
be an enlightened policy toward ani- 
mals about which there is so much 
back-and-forth, around-and-around 
controversy, such extravagant state- 
ments, and such emotional “blowing 
of tops?” I do not have any easy 
slogan to propose, nor any one sim- 
ple answer, nor do I pretend to be 
able to express in words exactly 
what may be the public view, the 
public interest, or the views or inter- 
ests of any group of citizens. The 
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live. Foxes live 
their opportunities 
then life itself is wrong.” 


Foxes in the News 


We want to call our readers’ attention to an article, “The 
Foxes That Never Eat Pheasants,” by Edmund Gilligan, in the 
new weekly magazine, Sports Illustrated, published by Time, 
Inc., issue of Octobet 25, 1954. It recommends intensified per 
Ihe editors of Sports Illustrated received a 
number of letters protesting the unsoundness of Mr. Gilligan's 
which restated the old, old prejudices against predatory 
species, instead of offering readers a summation of readily avail 


In the issue of Sports Illustrated for November 22, 1954, the 
editors printed a reply to Mr. Gilligan—a rebuttal by Dr. Dur- 
Allen, entitled, “Killing Predators Won’t Guarantee 
We hope some of our readers will have an oppor 
tunity to read both of these articles, especially Dr. Allen's. We 
Errington, a well-known authority on 
game species and predators, in his article, “Our Little Wild Dogs 
printed herein, has stated the case about as well as 
On page 17 he says: 

“Predation is one of the main forms of natural exploitation, 
and it is by exploitation of something or other that all animals 
as they can with what they have, according to 
If anything is wrong with that in principle, 
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best that | can do is to try to sum- 
marize my own thoughts. 

In the first place, whether we as 
individuals like foxes or not, we may 
well encourage more realistic ways of 
thinking about foxes. Human at 
tempts to judge foxes or any other 
wild animals by human moral stand- 
ards, as “good” or “bad,” as willing 
helpers or as wilful saboteurs, do not 
bespeak realism. Beause foxes are 
predatory should not make them 
baneful, especially to people who are 
familiar with life processes. Preda- 
tion is one of the main forms of 
natural exploitation, and it is by 
exploitation of something or other 
that all animals live. Foxes live as 
they can with what they have, a 
cording to their opportunities. If 
anything is wrong with that in prin- 
ciple, then life itself is wrong. 

However, the fact that foxes cap- 
ture and eat what man wishes to 
protect may, at times, justify human 
intervention—not because the foxes 
are morally bad for preying upon 
what man regards as his own but 
merely because it may be to man’s 
advantage to prevent the foxes from 
doing certain things that would be 
perfectly natural for them to do. 
Defining exactly what is to man’s 
advantage may, on the other hand, 
be quite a job. 

The fox predation that man be- 
comes aroused about is chiefly upon 


poultry or game. Depredations upon 
poultry can be expensive for the 
poultryman, but approved practices 
in poultry husbandry—such as keep- 
ing the flocks in enclosures—are au- 


safeguards against most 
losses from foxes. The old farm 
stand-by, a good dog, can also be one 
of the best insurances against foxes 
taking liberties about a farmyard. 
As concerns foxes and game, their 
relations may be complex and easily 
misunderstood, differing with the 
locality and the situation. 

In lowa, foxes are particularly 
blamed by sportsmen for shortages 
of ring-necked pheasants, bob-white 
quail, and cottontail rabbits. That 
foxes may eat pheasants, quail, or 
cottontails should soon become ap- 
parent to anyone who pays attention 
to the food habits of foxes living in 
areas in which pheasants, quail, or 
cottontails are available as fox food. 
At least the cottontails may be staple 
prey of foxes in “cottontail coun- 
ties.” In no place where I have stud- 
ied foxes, pheasants, and quail in 


tomatk 
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lowa and Wisconsin, have pheasants 
and quail been important items in 
the fox diet. 

From the evidence boiled down, 
we may see that abundant popula- 
tions of foxes are by no means in- 
compatible with abundant popula- 
tions of all three of these favorite 
lowa game species. Some of the most 
thriving populations of, pheasants, 


quail, and cottontails that I have 
ever seen were maintained despite 
large numbers of foxes and other 
wild predators and despite human 
hunting pressure. But these thriv 
ing game populations all had in 
common the tremendous advantage 
of suitable environment in which to 
live and to reproduce their kinds. In 
environment that is deficient in its 
necessities for pheasants, quail, and 
cottontails, these species do not 
thrive; furthermore, they stand by 
far the least chance of coping with 


Readers interested in looking into 
the technical background upon 
which this article is largely based 
may wish to refer to the author's 
“Food Habits of Midwest Foxes’ 
(Journal of Mammalogy, Vol. 16, 
No. 3, pp. 192-200, 1935) and “Food 
Habits of lowa Red Foxes During a 
Drought Summer” (Ecology, Vol. 
18, No. 1, pp. 53-61, 1937), to two 
comprehensive publications | 
Thomas G. Scott, “Some Food Co 
actions of the Northern Plains Red 
Fox” (Ecological Monographs, Vol. 
13, No. 4, pp. 427-479, 1943) and 
“Comparative Analysis of Red Fox 
Feeding Trends on Two Central 
lowa Areas” (lowa Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, Research Bulletin 
353, pp. 425-487, 1947), and to Ste- 
phen H. Richards’ and Ruth L. 
Hine’s Wisconsin Fox Populations 
(Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment, Technical Wildlife Bulletin 
No. 6, 78 pages, 1953).—The Editors. 


ry 


predators and with inanimate dan- 
gers, alike. 

The past decade on my central 
Iowa study areas has been one of 
rather consistently high red fox pop- 
ulations. During the early years of 
the decade, we had excellent cotton- 
tail hunting. Since then, cottontail 
hunting has been poor. We have 
foxes but we also have cottontail 


habitats so deteriorated from inten- 
sified farming practices that scarcely 
a decent place remains for cottontails 
over whole townships of land! Cen- 
tral lowa now does have many jack- 
rabbits, and jackrabbits rather than 
cottontails are what we may expect 
to have there as long as it continues 
to be more suited to jackrabbits than 

to cottontails—foxes or no foxes. 
The usual reasoning of the out- 
door public is that if the foxes are 
going to eat so many pheasants, 
quail, or cottontails, then, if we got 
rid of the foxes before they killed 
those pheasants, quail, or cottontails, 
we should have that much more 
game—or, at any rate, decidedly 
more game—awaiting us for the 
hunting season. As reasoning, it pro- 
vides us with comfortable and satis- 
fying panaceas, but it has an often 
overlooked factual disadvantage in 
that this is not the way things are 
apt to work out. The truth is that a 
great deal of the predation suffered 
by wild mammals and birds in lowa 
and neighboring states has little ef- 
fect on the populations maintained 
by them even when the predation is 
heavy. The reason for this paradox 
is this: the young that are annually 
overproduced in relation to the 
available habitat are candidates for 
elimination either through predation 
or something else. Nature's resili- 
ences and nature's shaking down of 
wild populations to fit their habi- 
tats make ineffectual much human 
Continued on Page 27 
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Saguaros are the best known of the giant cacti. fll photographs by Louis Kirk. 


UTES GHANTS 


Life or death, for plants and animals of the desert, hangs 
on a delicate balance. Man’‘s increasing occupation of the 
land is weakening the struggle of our giant cacti to survive. 


By Ruth Kirk 


“WO impressions stand out more 

clearly than all other memories 

of our year at Organ Pipe Cactus 

National Monument, Arizona, where 

my husband was stationed as Park 
Service ranger. 

Jake is number one. He was a 
Gila woodpecker with a perverted 
sense of humor and he flew over 
about six each morning to drum on 
our corrugated aluminum roofing. 
Why he enjoyed it, I'll never guess, 
but he was as faithful as an alarm 
clock, and a rivet gun would have 
been no more jarring than his stout 
beak rat-tat-tatting overhead. 

My second vivid impression is of 
the giant cacti—the organ pipe, the 
senita, the tree cholla, and especially 
the saguaro 

Saguaro cactus (an Indian name 
pronounced Sah-WAH-roe) grew all 


7. 


* 


around our yard; we felt intimately 
acquainted with it. Right out the 
front door was a tall, slim fellow 
with one of its three arms hanging 
down as though it wanted to shake 
hands. We called it Pedro. Beyond 
Pedro were two stocky, head-high 
youngsters that we called Jose and 
Juanito. 

Some of our saguaros must have 
been seedlings at about the time 
Thomas Jefferson drafted the Dec 
laration of Pedro's 
parents doubtless were alive in 1540 


Independence. 


when Coronado led his band of con 
quistadores through what is now 
northern Mexico and southern Ari 
zona, 

lx spite their long lives, cacti 
stand small chance against modern 
Around 


cactus forests are waning; the giants 


civilization. Tucson the 


are dying without replacing them- 


Thorns of the saguaro grow thick along 
its vertical ridges. 


ORGAN PIPE 
CACTUS } 
NATIONAL / 
MONUMENT 


Tree chollas bear spines capable of penetrating shoe leather. 


selves.* 


National 


tions are more nearly primeval, only 


Even in Organ Pipe Cactu 
Monument, where condi 
a tiny percentage of the seeds pro 
duced ever sprout. Rodents and ants 
climb the thorny stems to harvest 
the pinhead seeds from the fruit that 
White 
winged doves depend on them so 


crowns the branch tips 
much that their range is almost iden 
tical with that of the cactus 
Saguaro fruit, and that of the 
organ pipe too, was a vital tood 
source for Papago Indians until re 
cent years. Then 
in July with Navaita 
cactus fruit.”” Women used to knock 
fruit long 


gather them into baskets. Seeds were 


calendar begins 


“time of ripe 
down with poles and 
then separated from the pulp and 
ground into an oily, nutritious meal 
Pulp was dried and stored for future 
caretully 


use, and the juice was 


saved; some to be fermented into 
wine helpful in rain-making cere 
monies, some boiled down into syrup 
that was sealed in 
Nearly all adult Papagos remember 


the days when the tribe camped at 


pottery jars 


family-owned cactus plots for the 
annual harvest, but few bother with 
fruit is eaten 


it nowadays. Some 


fresh and a few pounds are made 
into seedy jam, similar to fig jam 
Mostly 
cactus reproduction is more subtle 
than direct consumption of the 
seeds. He makes war on the coyotes, 
and by ignoring the value of preda 
tors has brought about an increasé 
in rodents which feed on saguaro 
seeds. He frees cattle to graze the 
cactus country, and their hooves 
trample young plants and swirl the 
thin soil up into dust clouds. Even 


though, man’s effect on 


cutting wood for fence posts and 
fireplaces has an effect. Cactus seed 
lings are very particular about where 
they grow; they must begin life in 
the shade of a bush or tree. We 
found several whole families of sa 
guaros under the shelter of mesquite 
trees and creosote bushes. Occasion 
ally we came across a youngster out 
stripping its protector. One of these 
grew near the dry creek bed behind 
our house; it grew from a mesquite 
pushing through its branches to 15 


feet above the topmost of them 


Saguaros are extremely slow-grow 


ing. It takes two years for seedlings 
to get to be a quarter-inch high; in 
1) vear they are only about three 
feet tall. After that they grow three 


or tour inches annually to reach 
heights averaging 30 to 40 feet In 
60 or 70 years, prickly, round balls 
ippear near the tops of the plants 
buds, and the 


These are branch 


branches grow at the same pace as 
the trunk In time, most saguaros 
have from two to seven or eight arms 
reaching skyward or, once im a 
while drooping one like out 
Pedro's 

Blooming takes place in the heat 
of June. Creamy petaled, yellow-cen 
tered flowers* crown the tips of trunks 
and branches, and each blossom lasts 
only a day. They open at night and 
wilt the following afternoon, how 
ever, each plant has so many buds 
that its blooming period ordinarily 
lasts several weeks. By July cactus 
tops are crowded with ripening fruit 
colortul 


Ihe fruiting is far more 


than the flowering. As they ripen, 


fruits split open revealing crimson 
pulp studded with thousands of 
shiny black seeds 

Saguaros have evolved’ various 
means of getting along in their difh 
cult desert environment; foremost, 
unquestionably, is, their phenomenal 
capacity to store water. A saguaro 
may weigh as much as eight tons 
95 per cent of it water. Its spongy 


watermelon tissue is vital; with 


it the plants can withstand drought, 
thei reservoirs 


drawing on inner 


to flower and fruit. More than once 
the depe ndability of the cactus fruit 


crop has tided over Papago families 


Ari 


when other things went awry in 
their unpredictable land. A shallow 
root system radiating 50 feet from 
the trunk permits the saguaros to 
soak up rain as quickly as it falls. 
Roots are fleshy, partially deciduous. 
New runners finger out whenever 
there is work to be done but they 
drop off, leaving the minimum nec 
essary to support the plant, when 
no moisture is available. 
Desert rains are exciting. 
usually come as hard-driven summer 
cloudbursts, pouring down one mo- 
ment and passing on the next. Plants 
respond right away; many send out 
new leaves, others ambitiously sprout 
or start to flower, but saguaros just 
get fat. Their roots suck up water 
and the cacti swell, smoothing out 
their fluted sides. Once or twice we 
found a saguaro that had burst open 
from drinking too much. Such splits 
hurting the 


They 


usually heal without 
plant seriously. 

Once 
plants must struggle to keep from 
losing it to the dry atmosphere. Some 
have tiny leaves that can’t possibly 
give off much water; others drop 
foliage in dry weather. Sa- 


water is absorbed, desert 


their 


guaros have no leaves at all. In their 
place they have waxy skin that does 


the food-making work of leaves 
(photosynthesis) without risking 
water loss due to transpiration. 
Even the thorns of the saguaro 
help suit it to desert life. Their 
sharpness probably offers protection 
from would-be molesters, but more 
than that they protect the plant 
from the sun and drying winds. Two 
or three inches long and growing 
thick on the vertical ridges, they 
shade about one-fifth of the saguaro 
at a time and they break up hot air 


Organ pipe cacti against a sunset sky. 


A large organ pipe cacti (center), framed by two sentinel-like saguaros. 


currents that otherwise would tend 
to dry and shrivel the plant. 
Occasionally saguaros blow ove1 
I remember one storm with particu 
larly gusty winds; afterward we 
sighted from our bedroom window 
two saguaros that had been toppled 
over. Usually, though, they succumb 
to disease: a bacterial necrosis, the 
only known cause of death to them 
other than windstorm. First symp 
toms are light-colored “sores’’ on the 
skin of the cacti. These grow, turn 
purplish, and begin to ooze a dark 
sticky liquid. The plants’ only means 
of stopping the creeping death is to 
wall off the rotting area with layer 
a sort of cork, thus 
from 


upon layer of 


separating diseased tissue 


healthy. 


Che process is my favorite exam 


ple of the interdependence of na 


ture. Disease-causing bacteria are 


carried by a tan moth officially 
dubbed Cactobrosis fernaldialis. Cac 
tobrosis larvae feed on saguaro pulp, 
eating out a quarter inch 


wide and yards long. Bacteria in the 


tunnels 


larvae’s intestinal tracts infect the 
saguaro and soon disease splotches 
show up on the cactus skin. These 
attract gilded flickers and Gila wood 
peckers that like to eat the cater 
pillars. They dig in to get them and, 
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of course, in doing that, clean out 
a lot of the rot. That helps the sa 
guaro curb the spread of the necro 
sis. They grow tissue over the former 
disease pockets, which in turn make 
fine homes for nesting woodpeckers 
and elf owls. The hollows often 
measure four or five inches across 
and a foot deep with firm, smooth 
walls. 

Saguaros are the best known giant 
cacti, probably because they have a 
greater range in the United States 
than their cousins the organ pipe 
and senita cacti. Saguaros grow as 
far as 200 miles north of the Mexi- 
can border and they are rather 
widely distributed across southern 


Arizona and along the Colorado 
River in California 
and senita on the other hand are 
strictly 
the region around Organ Pipe Cac 
tus National Monument. One expert 


estimates that no more than 50 senita 


Organ pipe 


limited in this country to 


plants grow north of the Mexican 
line. 


Organ pipe, senita, and saguaro 
are all members of the Cereus tribe, 
but organ pipes and senitas look 
very different from saguaros. They 
grow only about half as high and 
branch at ground level from a com 
mon base rather than high up on a 


central stalk. They ordinarily have 
l% to 20 arms; the known record 
is an Abra Valley senita with 134 
arms. 

Like the saguaro, senita and organ 
fluted, but in 
being supported by rib 


pipe are vertically 
stead ol 
poles, organ pipes and senitas have 
woody pipe-like cores. In a country 
where wood is scarce the cactus skel- 
etons are put to good use. Mexicans 
and Papagos use saguaro ribs for 
fences and as frameworks for their 
adobe-plastered houses, The ceiling 
of the general where we 
shopped was made of split organ 


store 


pipe cores. 

One other cactus in our yard, 
classed as a giant, is the tree cholla, 
the only one that gave us any trou 
ble. Cholla is armored with thorns 
best described as diabolic. Slender, 
an inch-and-a-half long, and covered 
with straw-colored, papery sheaths, 
they deceive the unwary by glowing 
in the sunlight. They look almost 
soft, but how they hurt! Many is the 
time I've been pricked right through 
shoe leather or jean cloth. The 
spines are barbed and pulling them 
out is as painful as when one first 
gets pricked by them. 

lree chollas in Organ Pipe Cac 
tus National Monument commonly 
grow 6 to 10 feet high; in one sec- 
tion they run close to 20 feet. They 
have a dark trunk that branches a 
foot or two above the ground form- 
ing a tree-shaped plant. Cylindrical, 
prickly lobes cluster thick on the 
branches and chains of fruit hang 
weeping-willow-style. 

The most striking thing of all 
about the cholla is the way cactus 
wrens can nest in them, One day 
we saw a brown, streaked bird fly 
out of a cholla. We waited, and be 
fore long it returned with a bit of 
string in its bill. As it perched mo- 
mentarily before darting back into 
the midst of these formidable thorns, 
we recognized it as a cactus wren, 
Certainly no bird could pick a spot 
safer from molestation, but how it 
kept from being impaled is a mys 
tery. 

The chollas, organ pipes, senitas, 
and saguaros are the giants that we 
lived among. There were ordinary 
sized cacti, too; about 50 species in 
all. It is said that 10 per cent of all 
the cacti on earth grow in Arizona, 
but I often thought that at least 
half of that 10 per cent must have 
been right in our own backyard 
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Dr. Irston Barnes, president of the Audubon Society 


of the District of Columbia, and Shirley Briggs, 
editor of the Atlantic Naturalist, hear Roger Peter- 
son describe his recent move from the Washington 
2 ‘ area to Old Lyme, Connecticut. 
é, Pr St 
- 
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fll photographs by Charles E. Mohr 


Mre. Paul Moore receives congratulations from Wayne Short and Sydney Heckler of the Audubon staff 

Ludlow Griseom at the Annual Dinner following show delegates a map indicating the locations of the 

the announcement of her election as a benefactor 200 North American cities participating in the Audu- 
of the Society. bon Sereen Tours. 


Ken Morrison, public relations director of the Society, enjoys an anecdote 
related by Ludlow Griscom, chairman of the board of directors. 


Roy Wileox relaxes after the presentation of his 
award-winning motion picture, “Yours for a Song.” 
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I rkoM November 13 to 16, 1954, the National Audubon 
Society held its Filtieth Annual Convention at Audubon 
House in New York City. Delegates from branches and 
affiliates of the Society throughout the continent were on 
hand to take part in the sessions and other convention 
events. Many interested individual Audubon members also 
participated. ‘I he final event of the convention—the Annual 
Dinner at the Roosevelt Hotel—was attended by more than 
600 persons. Highlights of the evening were the presenta 
tion of citations for furtherance of Audubon objectives, and 
the showing of a new film, “Wild America,” by Roger Tory 


Peterson. 


Society, and Homer R 
Detroit Audubon S« 
emblem in the display room at Audubon House. 


y Wildlife photographer Bayard Read, left, and Gardner 

y Bill Goodall, who directs the Audubon Camp of Stout, chairman of the Society's executive committee, 

California, doesn’t mind hiding the views of the listen to Charles Brookfield’s account of the wildlife 
other camps as he extolls his own location. tours that the Society is conducting in Florida. 


y Carl W. Buchheister, vice president of the Society, gives delegates a prevue 
of the day’s outing at the Audubon Center of Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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“The long straight plumes ... grow from the interscapular region of the back (Part li)* | H = 
and extend beyond the tail...” 


By Robert P. Allen 


I IS OF considerable interest to 

read Scott’s remarks concerning 
the presence of the white and dark 
color phases of the reddish egret on 
the Florida coast in the 1880's, be- 
fore this population was wiped out 
by plume hunters. From his obser- 
vations and the testimony of reliable 
natives it would seem that to the 
north of Marco Pass the dark phase 
individuals were most numerous, 
white birds averaging between 12 
per cent and 20 per cent of the 
total. South of Marco, however, pal 
ticularly in the rookeries of the Ten 
Fhousand Islands, white phase birds 


predominated, with dark birds re 


ported as actually scarce. Maynard 
(1896) made a similar report from 
the east coast of Florida, where he 
found the white birds far outnum 
bering the dark, seeing only one dark 
individual during two seasons. 

\ like situation exists today on 
Great Inagua in the southern Ba 
hamas. On March 25, 1953, I found 
a thriving colony of reddish egrets 
that were incubating fresh eggs in 
nests built 8 to 12 feet up in large 
red mangroves on a small island in 
Big Mangrove Pond, in the remote 
Upper Lakes some 25 miles east of 
the settlement at Matthewtown on 
the coast. Although the pond is well 
inland it is saltier than the ocean, 
being fed by subterranean channels. 
\ sample showed a reading of 75.4 
parts per thousand, which is consid 
erably in excess of a normal sea 
water reading. A total of 89 reddish 
egrets was counted and 84 of them, 
or 94 per cent, were in the white 
color phase. I had previously made 
similar observations of this species 
on the island as a whole, with the 
following results as to the relative 
number of white and dark individu 


als: 


March 26, 1951—Jackass Cay 
White; 6 Dark— 89% W 
April 10, 1952 — Horse Cay 
White; | Dark—83% W 
May 26, 1952—Long Cay 
White; 5 Dark—94% W 
* This concludes a two-part article about the 
reddish egret by the author who is making a re- 
search study of this species. He is research asso- 


iate of the National Audubon Society 
The Editors. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


REDDISH EGRET 


March 19, 1953—Big Mangrove—11 
White; 2 Dark—85% W 


So the average for five counts made 
on Inagua is 89 per cent white and 
11 per cent dark and intermediate. 
In 1905 Glover Allen was in the 
Bahamas and reported seeing a num 
ber of reddish egrets in July on the 
west side of Great Abaco and at 
Grand Bahama. All were in the 
white phase. The Bahamian name 
for them is “white arsenicker.” 
The reef heron is somewhat small- 
er than the egret, being 
about green heron size. The reddish 


reddish 


is 9 or 10 inches greater in total 
length and a very chunky bird. Dark 
birds ii the Pacific species are de- 
scribed as blackish gray or gray, and 
individual from 
Guam was entirely white except for 


one intermediate 


small dark markings on the head 
and neck. 
in the dark plumage but 


The reddish egret shows 
variety 
none in the white, to my knowledge. 
Different authorities have described 
the color of the head and neck as 
rusty brown, buffy brown, pale ma- 
roon, and rufous chestnut, glossed 
with vinaceous. Each may be cor 
rectly applied, depending on the in 
dividual bird undet 
Ihe body plumage in dark individu- 
als may be dark blue slate color, 
grayish smoky blue, neutral gray, or 
soft blue gray. Once again, any one 
of these descriptions may be correct. 

Immature reddish egrets are gray, 
either light to medium or, in some 
individuals or whole groups (popu 
lations?), quite dark so as to appear 
almost black-gray. Intermediates. in 
my experience are always dark birds 


observation. 


with some white showing. More of- 
ten this is a white feather or two in 
the identical secondaries of each 
wing, less often a feather or two in 
the tail. Scott tells of finding a dead 
specimen near Punta Rassa, Florida, 
that had white patches on the throat, 
neck, breast, and back. And Larson 
at Green Island reported a medium 
dark bird with white areas on the 
back. As a rule, white 


phase reddish egrets appear to be 


head and 


pure white, although they may show 
fine grayish tints on the tips of the 
primaries. The long, straight plumes 
that grow from the interscapular 
region of the back and extend be 
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yond the tail, may be 30 or more in 
number and appear either slaty blue 
or blue tinged with vinaceous in 
dark birds. In white individuals they 
are an unblemished white. Adults 
have a distinctive “mane” that ex 
tends from the crown around the en 
tire neck, a wreath of stiff, erectile 
feathers that may be raised with the 
bird's 
whether in courtship or recognition 
displays or in fear or anger at the 
presence of an intruder. A detailed 
description of plumage changes is 
given in Bent’s splendid “Life His- 
North American Marsh 
(1926). 


stirring of the emouons, 


tories of 


Birds” 


rhe soft parts are striking in color 
and apparently uniform in all plum 
age phases. In adults the rather long, 
heavy bill is black for almost one 
half its length towards the tip, flesh 
colored towards the base. At breeding 
time the black is shiny, as if just 
enameled, and the flesh color as 
sumes a bright pinkish hue. Howell 
has said that the lores and eyelids 
are a pale flesh color, but I have 
seen pairing birds in Florida Bay 
that showed a brilliant violet blue 
on these parts, actually the brightest 
color that they displayed. The bill 
of immatures is blackish throughout. 
Adults have bluish legs, brighter at 
breeding time, with blackish scales 
and black toes. The legs and toes of 
immatures are black, with a greenish 


cast. 


In general, the reddish egret may 
appear in any of several guises, but 
as we have seen, these have to do 
with shade or degree of color only, 
and in all else—like W. S. Gilbert's 
Englishman—“in spite of all tempta 
tions” it remains a reddish egret! 
In its sturdy appearance, heavy bi 
colered bill, the great extent and 
fullness of the stiff mane, it is very 
seside it the little blue 
heron, to which there is a picture 


distinctive. 


book similarity, seems not only very 
blue by comparison, but also rather 
thin and fragile. 


Then, too, the reddish egret feeds 
unlike that of most 
Instead of waiting for its 
prey with slow and patient dignity, 
this amazing bird goes directly to 
the victim itself. Standing on a shal 
low marl flat in Florida Bay (or on 


in a manner 
herons. 


an oyster bar in Texas), one-third 
of its leg length submerged, it sights 
a school of killifishes or other small 
fry and immediately goes into action, 
Running forward with long, some- 
what “footy” body tilted 
down by the bow, head and neck 
outthrust, it stops abruptly, makes 
a 90 degree turn, raises its wings so 
as to cast a deceptive shadow, runs 
another half-dozen steps off at an 
angle, and then leaps like a ballet 
dancer. All this is calculated to con 
fuse the fish and it usually does. 
Another wader, the little black heron 
of Africa and Madagascar, employs 
the wings to an even greater extent 
than our bird when fishing. If you 
have ever seen fish gather in the 
shadow of a moored boat or unde 


strides, 


a dock you will understand at once 
the principle involved. Several pho- 
tographs illustrating this behavior 
were published in The Auk a few 
years ago (see Delacour, 1946, “Un 
der-wing Fishing of the Black Heron, 
Melanophoyx ardesiaca.” The Auk, 
63: 3: 441-442. Plate 11). 

In the spring of 1940, while ob- 
serving roseate spoonbills in the 
important breeding colony on the 
Second ‘Texas, I 
was able to watch the nesting be- 
havior of reddish egrets. On April 
8 a few nests had been started but no 
eggs had been laid. Nest sites were 
for the most part close to the ground 


Chain-of-Islands, 


in the very midst of heavy clusters 
of prickly pear cactus and Spanish 
bayonets The following day a 
marked rise in temperature resulted 
in a perfect fever of activity among 
the dozen species that nested on the 
islands. ‘The spoonbills were restless, 
engaging in wild up-flights that car 
ried them far out over the brown 
waters of the shallow bay. The red 
dish egrets, already paired, were get 
ting their nests in order quite rapid 
ly. One member of the pair (usually 
the female, as determined by sub 
sequent observations) occupied a 
perch convenient to the nest site 
while the other (usually the male) 
wandered about gathering nesting 
material. When the male returned, 
with, or quite frequently without, a 
stick or small branch, he began his 
recognition and greeting ceremony 
while still on the wing. This con 
sisted of a series of “back bends,” as 
I called them in my notes. Without 
missing a wingbeat he raised his 
head so that the bill pointed up- 
ward, neck arched and head bent 


25 


, 


wa 


ee 


“Unpaired males were much in evi- 
dence...” 


back, the stiff feathers of the mane 
only slightly extended. He did this 
several times so that the effect was 
one ol a series ol nods ol bows I he 
female, for her part, raised the mane 
irom crown to breast and pointed 
her bill straight towards the zenith 
As they joined each other on the top 
ol a cactus plant, both birds fluffed 
out their manes, rubbed their bills 
together excitedly and uttered low 
‘chicken-like” notes and a flat snap 
ping sound apparently produced by 
clacking the upper and lower man 
dibles together. At the same time 
they kept up a mutual display of 
short, grave, head nods, one to the 
other. Generally this was followed 
by a period of working on the com 
pletion of the nest. One nest, care 
fully lined with green leaves, seemed 
to be ready for the first egg 
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Individuals identified by their ac 


tivities as unpaired males were much 
in evidence, suggesting that pairing 
pattern that of 


might resemble in 


spoonbil wherein females oc- 
py potential nest sites and are 
ooed by i succession of ardent 


males \ yer’ decided 


from spoonbill behavior was noted, 
| 


cle parture 


howeve! ind one that may well 
Alte 


pairing has been accomplished with 


the spoonbill the pall sets up house 


have specia urvival value 
| 


keeping and vigorously defends its 
| 


home territory against invading 
spoonbills, that is, against unpaired 
males that are still seeking a mate. 
The female 


is as unflinching in her repulse of 


spoonbill once paired, 


unmatched males as is her mate. 
With the reddish egret it is a differ 
ent story. When the male wandered 
olf searching for nesting material, 
the female was observed to submit 
quite matter-ol-lactly to the more 
than friendly embraces of as many 
as four strange 
Shocking state of 


you may say, but for the reddish 


males in rapid suc 
cession affairs, 
egret population there may be im 


portant survival value in this de 


parture 
There 


about the reddish egret and of con 


is still much to be learned 


siderable importance is the need for 
more information as to their migra 
tions and wanderings. John Larson 


“We do not know if white ph 


has observed their comings and go- 
ings at Green Island for many years, 
but only at that one location. Usu- 
ally the first birds arrive at Green 
Island from somewhere in Mexico 
in March, but most of them show 
up in April. There is considerable 
spread to these arrivals. At the end 
of the season their departure de- 
pends on the condition of the hatch. 
Usually the young are on their own 
sometime in August, less often in 
late July. Then the adults prepare 
to leave. Larson has watched this 
departure many times. It is almost a 
ceremony, this preparatory ‘“swarm- 
ing,” as he calls it. Late in the day 
a large group gathers on top of the 
brush, all heads and necks erect. 
Suddenly one bird takes to the air 
and immediately the entire group 
follows. They circle the island a 
couple of times and settle back on 
the brush. Larson writes me that, at 
this juncture, “if they relax their 
necks they are through for the eve- 
ning, but if they remain with necks 
erect they will take to the air again 
for another couple of turns. This 
is what I call swarming, and when 
this takes place it is a certainty that 
this particular flock will not remain 
on the island more than three days 
longer.” And you can be sure that 
when it comes to reddish egrets, 
John Larson knows whereof he 
speaks! 


» or dark phase reddish egrets are the most 


cessful... 


Of all the engaging characteris- 
tics of this bird, however, none 
seems to be of greater interest than 
the fact that it appears in different 
color phases. For many years it was 
thought that the white phase was a 
separate species—Peale’s egret (Ar- 
dea pealii), described from a Flor- 
ida specimen in 1828 by Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte. This was in line 
with the species concept that pre- 
vailed until fairly recently. As 
pointed out by Mayr and Stresemann 
(1950, “Evolution,” 4:4: 291), so 
much progress has been made in 
the field of genetics over the last 
30 or 40 years that nearly 100 so- 
called species of birds alone have 
been shown to be merely genetic 
variants of polymorphic species. In 
other words, color variation in birds 
like the reddish egret and reef heron 
is presumably controlled by the re- 
lationship of dominant and _ reces- 
sive genes and their respective fre- 
quencies in the various populations. 
And there is more to this than aca- 


interest. The variable char- 
acter—in this case the white, dark, 
or intermediate plumage color — 
rarely has selective value as such. 
But this same character is the visual 
expression of a gene that may also 
control unseen physiological proc- 
esses having favorable or untavor- 
able selective value. We do not 
know, for example, if white phase 
or dark phase reddish egrets are the 
most successful (although there 
seem to be more dark birds now 
than formerly, perhaps because the 
white ones were most sought after 
by the plume hunters). The color 
of the plumage by itself, however, 
may or may not be important in 
survival. But dark birds, we can 
theorize, may result from gene dis- 
tributions and frequencies that also 
produce greater vigor. The viability 
factors themselves are affected: lon- 
gevity, sexual activity, fecundity, re- 
sistance to environmental and cli- 
matic pressures, etc. Obviously, there 
is much yet to be learned and we are 


demi 


only at the threshold of ornithologi- 
cal knowledge in these vital fields, 
but it is clear that polymorphism 
has a far deeper significance than 
appears on the surface. 

If we are really to understand 
such important species as the reddish 
egret and continue to provide for 
their welfare in an increasingly difh- 
cult world, we must not be blind 
to any possibilities, least of all to 
those that may teach us how to plan 
intelligently and surely for their ul- 
timate survival. So, the next time 
you add a reddish egret to your list 
make careful notes as to its exact 
plumage characteristics. And let me 
hear about it. There can be more 
to birding than merely that which 
meets the eye. Every bird on your 
personal list has a fascinating back- 
ground of special problems that con- 
stitute the real meat of modern orni- 
thology. Therein lies a world of ab- 
sorbing interest and the door stands 
wide open. 

eee 


OUR WILD DOGS—THE FOXES 


ntinued from Page 17 


effort intended in behalf of favorite 
species unless that effort results in 
bona fide improvements of the habi- 
tat for game. (And, even then, we 
have the weather and other factors 
to consider.) 

Very possibly, there might be, as a 
result of a substantial reduction of 
a heavy fox population, somewhat 
more cottontails maintaining them- 
selves in the poorer of lowa’s cotton- 
tal counties.” Perhaps, there might 
be enough more cottontails under 
special conditions to make a substan- 
tial difference in the hunting. But, 
on the basis of wildlife investigations 
carried on over the continent during 
the past three decades, I am cer- 
tainly doubtful that persecution of 
foxes or of any native predators 
could substitute for livable habitat 
in the management of cottontails as 
game. 

I recognize perfectly well that 
foxes can be overabundant from a 
number of viewpoints. For one 
thing, a serious outbreak of rabies in 
a community is no joke and may 
call for drastic measures when ag- 
gravated by high populations of the 
very susceptible foxes. For another, 
the mere presence of foxes in suffi- 
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cient numbers to keep the public 
constantly aware of them has its un- 
desirable by-products in the form of 
endless co:nplaints (justified or not) 
of fox damage, “viewings of alarm,” 
and the growth of “get-rid-of-them- 
once-and-for-all” philosophies. 

As one who has had years of hunt- 
ing and trapping in his past life, I 
suppose it is rather to be expected 
that I would not object to the more 
reasonable and humane types of ex- 
ploitation of foxes by shooting them 
as game or trapping them as fur 
animals. What causes me pain is 
mass persecution of foxes as “ver- 
min.” It is not that the killing of 
foxes that may be too abundant for 
their own good is wrong; it is the 
hatred so often displayed by the 
public engaged in the killing. 

As a naturalist, I like to think of 
foxes as creatures of beauty and 
grace and intelligence. Therein, I 
feel, lies their unique value to man. 
Years ago, I would occasionally dis- 
cover a farmer or hunter who felt 
the way I did about this and who 
would not be ashamed to say so. In 
our current era of fox abundance 
and jealous or frustrated hunters 
and farmers, one way of keeping out 
of arguments is not to say anything 
about the esthetics of fox trails. 

Years ago, I knew expert “still 


hunters” of red foxes, lean men who 
could walk all day, following tracks 
across blowing snow and guessing 
what they could not see. They sold 
the pelts of their foxes and were glad 
to have the money, but they did that 
sort of thing because they liked to 
do it. If they took bounty money, it 
was because they could use it, not 
because they wanted to live in a 
foxless country. “Still hunting” was 
a wholesome sport at which a farmer 
or a town man could spend a day or 
two a week during the winter 
months, a sport requiring shrewd 
“know how” as well as physical skills 
and stamina. 

There are easier ways than “still 
hunting” to take red foxes, and, in 
view of the low market prices 
brought by the pelts in late years, 
many former still hunters no longer 
bother about going out for it. 

I am sorry to see what looks like 
the passing of still hunting, along 
with some other old-fashioned 
things. Somehow, I feel that a re- 
naissance of still hunting might go 
a considerable way toward solving 
our fox problems in the northern 
states, both for the foxes and for the 
people the foxes have to live with. 
At least, it might help bring about 
a better public attitude than more 
bounty laws. 
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Virgin Cypress Strand and 
Historic Bird Rookery Saved 


All but a fraction of the great horseshoe strand of 
virgin cypress around the interior lake at the northern 
end of the Corkscrew Swamp in Collier County, Florida, 
together with an important buffer area, has been pur 
chased for $145,000 by the Society for inclusion in the 
Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary 

Ihrough the cooperation of the Collier interests, it 1s 
anticipated that the fraction, and additional adjacent 
lands of strategic importance, will be included soon 
therein. The Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary will then in 
clude not less than 5,680 acres, on none of which will 
the virgin cypress timber have been cut or girdled. This 
includes the historic bird rookery site 

This action, taken in the nick of time, was made 
possible by generous contributions and underwritings by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, [r., through Jackson Hole Pre 
the Old Dominion Foundation, Mr. Theo 
Audubon Society Iwo 


serve, Ine., 
dore Edison, and the National 
hundred and six earlier contributors, of whom 85 are 
year-round residents of the nearby communities, of Bo 
nita Springs, Fort Myers and Naples, had made possible 
the previous purchase for $25,000 of 160 acres, contain 
ing some of the largest virgin cypress trees, and had given 
2,500 toward the cost of the latest purchase 

The outstanding assistance of the Florida Federation 
of Garden Clubs, through its president, Mrs. Eugene A 
Smith of Fort Lauderdale, is gratefully acknowledged, 
as is that of Bill Piper of the Everglades Wonder Gar- 
dens at Bonita Springs, of O. Earle Frye, Assistant Direc 
tor of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis 
sion, and Richard H. Pough, President of The Nature 
Conservancy 

Credit for inauguration of this sanctuary goes to | 
Arthur Currey, President, and the Lee Tidewater Cypress 
Company which, early last spring, offered to give to the 
Society 640 acres containing an integral part of the 
rookery, and is making a Christmas present of this acre 
age. Truly the acquisition of these lands and the setting 
up of this sanctuary have been a most cooperative unde 
taking and the Cypress Company and its officials deserve 
the greatest credit for their wholehearted participation 
in this important conservation enterprise. 

Che Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary will be administered 
by the Society, which has had 50 years of experience in 
the management of wildlife sanctuaries in the public 
interest, It will be the only remaining sample of such a 
wilderness area. There many of south Florida’s most in 
teresting forms of plant and animal life will be assured 
of a permanent home where people may enjoy observing 
them 

lo cover the underwritings, $25,000 in further con 
tributions are now needed, thus giving to additional in 
dividuals, businesses, and other organizations oppor 
tunity to participate in this fine project. There also will 
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be substantial maintenance expenses, and the Society 
confidently looks to its members, who were not solicited 
lor acquisition funds, for such support. 

The Society has been interested in the Corkscrew 
Swamp area since 1910, and stationed a warden at the 
rookery site for a number of years thereafter. Your Pres- 
ident first visited it in 1939 and has been in touch with 
the Cypress Company officials from time to time since 
then. Now Robert P. Allen’s duty will be to inventory 
the wildlife and plants in the area, and Henry P. Ben- 
nett, in recent years one of the leaders of the Society's 
tours out of Miami and seasonal warden at Duck Rock 
Sanctuary on the southwest Florida coast, will serve at 
Corkscrew as the Society's protective and interpretative 
representative, 

While authorized visitors, whether members of the 
Society or not, will be welcome, we would warn that 
this area is a true wilderness swamp, with many alli- 
gators and snakes, not to mention the necessity of a 
rough round trip of not less than six miles in a jeep. 
In due course, but not this season, facilities for com- 
fortable sightseeing access by visitors will be provided. 


Honors at Convention 


Ac the annual dinner November 16, when more than 
600 people overflowed the capacity of the ballroom at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, Ludlow Griscom, the Chairman of 
the Board, read two resolutions unanimously adopted by 
the Directors. One, in recognition of the many, many 
valuable services of Guy Emerson, as a Director and 
officer of the Society through the past 18 years, is printed 
on page 31 of this issue. The other reads as follows: 

“UNANIMOUSLY RESOLVED that the Directors of 
the National Audubon Society elect Fanny Hanna Moore 
a Benefactor of the Society, in recognition of her con- 
tinuous interest and generosity through 37 years, begin- 
ning in October 1917. Always considerate and under- 
standing, her advice has been wise, her vitality and en- 
thusiasm inspirational, her participation as a director 
invaluable. The Directors extend to her their esteem 
and affection and their hope that the Society may con- 
tinue for many years to come to enjoy the privilege of 
her guidance and encouragement.” 


One of the important developments in the Society's 
program during the past year has been the gift to it of 
land in northwestern Wisconsin as the site for an Audu- 
bon Camp of Wisconsin, which it is now planned will 
open June 26, 1955 for its first season. Before this could 
be assured, it was necessary to obtain a sizable sum to 
finance alterations, new buildings, and equipment. The 
following four citations were read and responded to, in 
the case of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., by its 
Vice-president and General Attorney, Mr. H. W. Story, 
and in that of the Wisconsin Utilities Corporation, by 
its President, Mr. Harold P. Taylor: 
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REPORTS TO YOU 


Frances Andrews responds to citation. 


Frances Elizabeth Andrews: 


With profound gratitude for her interest and gener 
osity in presenting to the Society her property known 
as Hunt Hill, in Washburn County, Wisconsin, in mem 
ory of her brother, William Hunt Andrews, and het 
parents; this in order to make possible the establishment 
on this property of an 
nature and conservation training center. The Society is 
confident that this act will redound to the benefit of the 
people not only of Wisconsin and Minnesota, but of 
the entire nation, and notes that it is Miss Andrews’ 
expressed hope that the property may be retained in 


Audubon Camp to serve as a 


wilderness character, insofar as compatible with the 
operation of an Audubon Camp of Wisconsin. 


John H. Baker presenting citations to Mrs. F. L. Larkin, 


Harold P. Taylor, and H. W. Story. 


By John H. Baker 


President of the National Audubon Society 


Velma Forgy Larkin: 


Initiator of the idea that an Audubon Camp of Wis 
consin should be established, not later but now, Chait 
man of the fund-raising committee which has produced 
the financial sinews. Happily possessing great enthusiasm, 
determination and drive, she has demonstrated her 
capacity to get things done. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company: 


In appreciation of its public-spirited support of the 
\udubon Camp of Wisconsin and in recognition of its 
awareness of the importance of conservation education 
to human progress. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association: 


In appreciation of its leadership and initiative in back- 
ing with goodwill and financial support the development 
of the Audubon Camp of Wisconsin and in recognition 
of its awareness of the great value of such a camp to the 
people of the Middle West, and especially of Wisconsin. 

The convention was well-attended, including 56 dele- 
gates from branches and afhliated societies. 


New Pacific Coast Office 


The location of the Society's Pacific Coast office has 
been changed to 2426 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. Appropriate ceremonies were held at the opening 
on September 15. This office is immediately adjacent 
to the University of California and across the street from 
the building of its Extension Division. It is on the street 
level, with ample window display space, and is next door 
to one of the book shops greatly frequented by univer- 
sity students. The volume of attendance since the open- 
ing bears eloquent testimony to the wisdom of the move. 
Chis office is designed to service the Society's members 
and friends throughout the Pacific Coast states. 


Audubon Bronze on Display 


A beautiful bronze of John James Audubon now graces 
one of the niches in the lobby at Audubon House, New 
York City, At the time of the annual meeting, the sculp- 
tress, Mrs. Joy Buba, spoke charmingly of the fact that 
her interest in nature and in Audubon originated in the 
days of her childhood and that she was fascinated with 
the idea of creating this sculpture. She announced that 
she wished to give to the Audubon House library her 
sketchbook containing all her notes and records. It was 
evident that she had done extremely careful research, not 
only on Audubon, but on all of his portraits, sculptures, 
and masks. Mr 


pleasure 


James Sheldon, donor, expressed his 
at the opportunity afforded him to give this 
bronze of Audubon to the Society and, in so doing, to 
become acquainted with Mrs. Buba. 


The Board of Directors had unan 
imously adopted the following reso 
lutions: 

RESOLVED that the Directors ol 
the National Audubon Society ex 
press to James Sheldon their great 
appreciation of his magnificent gift, 
enabling the Society to acquire the 
beautiful bronze of John James 
Audubon by Joy Buba, and that 
they assure Mr. Sheldon that it will! 
be suitably displayed and lighted at 
Audubon House and treasured for 
ever. 

RESOLVED that there be ex 
pressed to Mrs. Joy Buba apprecia 
tion of her superlative artistry in 
producing the bronze likeness of 
John James Audubon, which now 
adorns the entrance hall of Audu 
bon House, and of her invaluable 
assistance in arranging for its most 
advantageous display. 

Both black and white and color 
photographs of the bronze are being 
taken and it is anticipated that 
prints, slides, and reproductions in 
postal card form will be made avail 
able soon. 


Bust of John James Audubon photo- 
graphed by Arnold Tet von Borsig. 


Conservation Films 


Three conservation films of especial 
interest are now available through the 
Audubon Photo and Film Department 

Wilderness River Trail (33 minutes, 
color, sound, rental $5) depicts the 
scenic beauties of the Dinosaur Na 
tional Monument 

Phantom of the Marshes (22 min 
utes, color, sound, rental $7) provides 
an intimate portrait of the Everglade 
kite in its Florida home. 

Marsh Waters — Waste or Wealth 
(15 minutes, color, sound, rental $5) 
presents the reasons that marshes 
should not be indiscriminately drained 

Several dozen other films on nature 
and conservation are also available 
There is a 50 cent shipping charge 
for each reel 


HOVORING 


GUY EMERSON 


Whereas 


Guy EMERSON 
retires after eighteen years as a director of the 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


and 


Whereas 


this long period of service includes four years as President, ten 

years as Treasurer, fifteen years as a member of the Executive 

Committee, seventeen years on the Investment Committee, two 

years on the Audit Committee, eight years on the Medal Com- 

mittee and six years as a member of The Board of Management 
of the National Audubon Society of Greenwich, Inc. 


Whereas 


Guy Emerson has happily and uniquely combined a successful 

business career with an unquenchable love of birds, nature, out- 

doors and conservation and, as friend and patron of professional 

and amateur alike, has quietly and modestly encouraged such 

outstanding works as Peterson's “Guides,” Pough’s “Audubon 
Guides,” and many others. 


Whereas 


in the National Audubon Society he has cheerfully, faithfully 
and persistently contributed greatly in solving the problems and 
difficulties inherent in any active organization, has instilled con- 
fidence and provided distinguished leadership, greatly aided by 
envisioning the larger goals and the brighter horizons he always 
knew lay beyond in so worthy a cause; Be it therefore 


Resolved 


that the directors of the National Audubon Society salute and 
thank him for his invaluable service on this, the occasion of his 
retirement from the Board; and be it 


Further Resolved 


that a copy of this resolution be spread upon the minutes, and 
that a suitably engrossed copy, bound in leather, be presented 
to him at the annual dinner, with appropriate ceremonies, and 
that everything possible be done to convince him of our grati- 
tude, affection and esteem, with the prayerful hope that his active 
interest and wise counsel will long remain with us; and be it 


Further Resolved 


that he be elected 
HONORARY PRESIDENT 
of the Society. 


November 16, 1954 
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A Ptarmigan Quest 


A veteran Audubon director tells of a successful 
search for a bird that for years had eluded his life-list. 


By Guy Emerson 


TP UNTIL ten o'clock in the morn 
ing of October 3, 1954, the ptarmi 
gan had carefully avoided my life-list. 
I had been in its habitat several times, 
but luck had not been with me. This 
bird was one of about a dozen I needed 
to see to complete a United States life 
list of approximately 650 species. 

A little party had been arranged by 
my friend George B. Berger, a banker 
and an excellent amateur naturalist of 
Denver, including my old friend Robert 
J. Niedrach, of the Denver Museum of 
Natural History. We drove to Loveland 


Pass on the Continental Divide near the 
center of Colorado, with an altitude of 
about 11,000 feet. Climbing over a rocky 
terrain to 12,000 feet, we heard some 
low calls and quickly came upon a flock 
of 18 plarmigan which we observed 
closely for two hours 

They were in transition plumage, a 
lovely mixture of black, gray, brown, and 
white. They matched the lichen-covered 
rocks so closely that we all had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping the birds 
in sight, even at close range 

Their tameness was amazing. They 
are so used to the protection afforded 


by their seasonally changing plumage 


that they are completely unafraid, With 
a little persistence | am sure I could 
have picked up one. They are truly 
beautiful birds, as graceful as doves, 
which they suggest in shape and move 
ment on the ground. 

An ope n season on so tame a bird is 
an absurdity. Ptarmigans are gentle crea 
tures but with stout hearts to live all 
their lives in the beautiful and ragged 
country above the timberline. 


* The southern white-tailed ptarmigan, Lagopus 
leucurus altipetens, is a subspecies of Lagopus 
leucurus leucurus, the northern white-tailed ptar 
migan, Subspecies of thie ptarmigan are so much 
alike they cannot be told apart in the field 


Guy Emerson watching one (right foreground) of 18 ptarmigan that were all about 
him on the Continental Divide in Colorado. Photograph by George B. Berger. 
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“] suddenly detected a stork’s nest on one of the chimneys of the railroad station.” 


“She White Stork 


The stork population of Evrope is dwindling. Man is a threat, 
but there are other unknown reasons for the decline. 


ill photographs by the author. 


By F. Haverschmidt 


SEW birds are so well known by 

name the world over as the stork 
lo nearly all of us in our early 
childhood it was the bearer of new 
life. Yet how tew of these millions 
of children on whose lips its name 
so olten was, have ever seen this bird 
in us natural surroundings, and this 
holds true nowadays even in coun 
tries where it was formerly quit 
numerous, for example, in Holland 

I well remember as a young boy 
the very first stork’s nest I ever saw 
This was on August 2, 1919 (it be 
came one ol the first entries in the 
ornithological diary I just had 
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started and which I have kept ever 
since) when I was traveling by train 
through the western part of Hol 


land I he 


country town and on looking out 


train stopped at a small 


ol the window I suddenly detected 
i stork’s nest on one of the chim 
neys ol the railroad station. It con 
nestlings 


tained three well-grown 


which were attended by one of their 
parents. Ever since then, this bird 
has had a great fascination for me 


ind | have kept 


history. Ten years after that event 


studying its life 


1 made my first census of stork nests 


in Holland 


Another 20 years later 


I wrote a book* on my favorite bird. 

The white stork,** Ciconia cico 
nia, has a large though not continu- 
ous distribution in the Old World. 
Starting in the west and in the south 
we find it breeding in large numbers 
in French North Africa, especially 
in Morocco and Algeria, where large 
nesting in the 
Across the Medi 
terranean it occurs in the valleys of 


concentrations are 
towns and villages 


the great rivers of the Iberian Penin 
sula. It ts lacking, however, in Italy, 


Britain, Belgium, and the greater 


part of France, as in the last country 


it only nests in the Alsace. Though 


sadly diminished in numbers it still 


closest relative t ‘ rd, within the 
oo I teria amert- 

Americar 

of North 

American 

the wood 

ry the Gulf 

da and north to South 

also in the West Indi Central 
th Amer 4 te central rgentina nad 
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nests in the southern and northern 
part of Holland and in Denmark. 
In Germany it is still numerous in 
several areas of the northern and 
eastern part, but it is far less com 
mon in the west and in the south 
Farthe 
wards it is again quite numerous, 


eastwards and southeast 
especially in Asia Minor. In conti 
nental Europe we can say that it 
reaches its greatest density as a breed 
ing bird in that vast area between 
the Baltic and the’ Black Sea, that 
is to say, behind the Iron Curtain, 
which is closed to the ordinary visi 
tor \merican tourists wanting to 
observe storks in their natural sui 
roundings have the best opportuni 
ties in Morocco and Algeria and in 
the northwestern part of Germany. 

Storks are in their breeding haunts 
only during a relatively short period 
In Holland though ar 
riving rather early in spring, from the 
last half of March onwards till the 
April, most of them 


of the year 


second part ot 
depart from the latter part of Au 
gust on into the first part of Sep 
tember 

Storks are closely associated with 
man in North 
ern Europe and Asia Minor where 


Africa, also in east 


quite a number of them nest in clos 
companionship in towns and_ vil 
lages. In western Europe, where the 
bird is found only in scattered pairs, 
this colonial nesting no longer of 


curs 


Ihe nest is a large structure of 


branches, built either on the very 
top of a tree or on buildings, on the 
In the 


sometimes nest even on 


rool itself, or on a chimney 
east they 
rocks and clitts 
pied year alter year. In Holland it 


Ihe nests are occu 


was an old established custom olf 
people to erect a high wooden pole 
with an old carriage wheel* on the 
top of it as a foundation for the 
nest. These artificial breeding places 
were eagerly acce pted by storks. It 
was always a fine sight—a stork’s nest 
on the top of the pole over a large 
lawn The accompanying photo 
graphs were taken of a nest of that 
type, but it gave me quite a prob 
lem. In order to take photographs 
I had to build a tower of the same 


height as the nest to be able to have 


*M 
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“The present population of storks in Holland is probably less than 100 breeding 
pairs.” 


a look at it. The nests are enlarged 
year alter year so that old ones be 
come large and heavy. 


\ few weeks after the storks ai 


rive in spring (usually it is the male 


that arrives first), and after having 
settled down, the eggs are laid which 
are ol a dirty white color. They num 
ber three to five; the usual clutch is 
four, though sometimes even six and 


Male and fe 


an equal share in incuba 


seven eggs are laid. 
male take 
tion during the day, but the fernale 
invariably sits during the night. Dur 
ing this period the nest and its con 
tents are always guarded by eithe: 
one or both of the adult storks, as 
during this critical period the occu 
pied nests are often visited by other 
storks wishing to occupy the nest for 
themselves. Then big battles with 
the rightful owners occur and often 
they are the cause of disaster for the 
Ccggs or even the small young may 
be tumbled out of the nest during 
these fights. The invading storks 
which constantly pester the settled 
pairs are the main and practically 
the only natural danger for the 
stork’s offspring while they are in 
the nest 
Incubation lasts about 30 days 
The nestlings are clad in white down 


black in 


bright red color of 


and their short bills are 
contrast to the 
the old stork’s bill 
both parents which regurgitate food 


They are fed by 


into the middle of the nest cup 
where it is eagerly swallowed by the 
wecks 


youngsters. During the first 


“In order to take photographs | had to 

build a tower... The nests are enlarged 

year after year so that old ones become 
large and heavy.” 


the nestlings are never left alone 
One of their parents is always on 
guard to be relieved by its mate as 
soon as it has arrived with food 

Alter a fledging period of about 
two months the youngsters leave the 
nest and linger for a short period 
in the neighborhood. They return 
every night to sleep on the nest 
Then they start their first great jour 
ney to the south, as a rule, sometimes 
in advance of the adult birds. In 
places with a large stork population 
there is some flocking, which is quite 
an impressive sight. The stork is a 
true migrant which covers twice a 
year enormous distances to its win 
ter quarters and back again to its 
breeding haunts. 

Extensive banding (in 
called ringing) of storks, 
started in Europe as early as 1901, 
has taught us that the stork winters 
in tropical Africa from about the 
Sudan southwards to the Cape Prov 
ince but mostly in the eastern part 
of that vast continent. But banding 
has shown us many more interesting 
facts. We know, now, for example, 
that the European population has 
two quite different migration routes. 
Storks nesting in the western part 
(those breeding in southern Hol 
land, southwest Germany, and the 
Iberian Peninsula) travel in a south 
western direction and 
Straits of Gibraltar on their way to 
the wintering grounds. We also know 
that they cross the vast Sahara Des 
ert on a very broad front but, from 
there on, our knowledge of their 
route is still rather limited. Many 
more storks must be banded, espe 
cially in Spain and in North Africa, 
where annually a great many birds 
are marked, before we can learn 
more about this. Some of the storks 
take a southeastern direction during 
this crossing of the desert, and join, 
somewhere in the Sudan, flocks com 
ing from eastern Europe. On the 
other hand, many other birds linger 
and perhaps even winter in the re 
gion of Lake Chad. A much larger 
number of storks (all the birds nest 
ing in middle and eastern Europe) 
take quite a different route in late 
summer as they travel in a south 
eastern direction, and cross the Bo 
sphorus to join the large population 
of Asia Minor. Then they bend to 
the south, fly over Syria and Pales 
tine and cross the Gulf of Suez, to 
arrive in Africa. In spring the same 
routes are followed when they return 


I urope 


which 


cross the 
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to their nesting grounds. Not all 
storks return to where they were 
born the previous spring. A great 
immature birds linger 
all along the migration routes just 


Often they turn up in 


number of 


mentioned 


places where they are otherwise 


seldom seen at any time of year. 


Because the white stork is a con 
spicuous bird, well-known to coun 
try people and closely associated 
with man, it is an excellent subject 
for research, not only in its nesting 
habits, but also in its migrations. 
This was all well organized before 
World War II. In many countries 
its arrival and departure were closely 
watched, their numbers counted, the 
nestlings counted and banded, and 
this all on an international scale. 
In 1934 even an international census 
was held in a great part of Europe 
and the next year the occupied nests 


North Africa 
counted. In many countries or in 


in French were 
large areas, the breeding pairs were 
counted year after year and it was 
found that the annual fluctuations 
in numbers were practically alike 


over huge areas. 


It is saddening that the stork is 
steadily decreasing in the western 
part of its breeding range in Eu 
rope. This has been going on for 
years but, occasionally, the storks 
have recovered remarkably. 

About 1928 
the stork population was reached 
and from then onward its numbers 
increased steadily again. Unhappily 
the increase did not last long. In 
1940, a high peak was reached, but 
in some countries it was less con- 
spicuous than in others. From 1940 
onward, numbers began to dwindle 


a very low peak in 


again and this decrease is still gcing 
on at the present day. If ike 
the small stork population of Hol- 
land as an example, we get the fol- 
lowing results. 

In 1929 there were 209 occupied 
nests: in 1934, 273: and 1939, 312. 


Though, later on, no census was 


held, the present population is esti- 


mated at less than 100 breeding 
pairs. Needless to say, this cannot 
go on indefinitely and it is feared 
that in the long run the stork will 
disappear as a breeding bird from 


Holland. 


Why have storks been dwindling 
in countries where the bird is re- 
spected and admired everywhere? 
We do not know, but it cannot be 


that man is the only reason. The 
fiuctuations are so alike in huge 
areas that there must be some other 
cause. We certainly cannot say that 
man does not harm them. On the 
contrary, the small population in 
Europe, which takes the southwest- 
ern route to its winter quarters, is 
the most vulnerable. It is threatened 
over a large area, because great 
numbers of storks migrate through 
France (especially young birds mak- 
ing their first journey) where they 
are shot annually by the so-called 
French “sportsmen” who shoot all 
large and conspicuous birds wher- 
ever they can. When will people 
ever learn to respect beautiful and 
conspicuous birds which are pro- 
tected often at great costs in their 
northern breeding haunts? ‘The same 
holds true for Italy where sometimes 
a whole brood of banded nestlings 
has been reported as shot a short 
time after having left the nest. Hap- 
pily, storks do not migrate in large 
numbers over Italy. 

Banding has increased our knowl- 
edge of storks in still another way, 
especially since the German bird ob- 
servatory at Rossitten in East Prus- 
sia organized the marking of young 
storks with very large bands with 
huge numbers so that they could be 
read on the living bird with the 
help of field glasses. In a special 
area with a large population all 
nestlings were marked annually in 
this way during many consecutive 
years, and each breeding season a 
number of watchers started to look 
for banded birds at the nests. So 
it has become clear that the same 
storks often return to the same nests 
year after year. Strangely enough, 
not a single case is known where a 
mated couple nested together for 
two seasons. 

We have also learned that the 
young storks reach maturity only 
alter four years. Some may mature 
at the age of three years but then 
they often do not rear a brood. As 
a rule young storks settle down in 
the neighborhood of their birthplace 
to rear a brood for the first time. 
There are a great many exceptions; 
some storks have nested 400 miles 
from their birthplace. 

The oldest age reached by a stork 
in the wild was 19 years. Much re- 
mains to be learned about this re- 
markable bird but I am sure that 
in the coming years many more in- 
teresting facts will be discovered. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW — Continued from Page 7 


handsome indeed with their red legs 
and bright red bills which they clattered 
in greeting whenever one of them ar- 
rived to relieve its mate at the nest. 
This greeting was directed not only to 
the other member of the pair but was 
also performed every time one of the 
other storks living in the neighborhood 
flew over. Once when a dozen storks 
perhaps part of the flock of bachelor 
storks at the sewage farm—rode the 
noonday thermals over the village, the 
clattering of bills of our two storks kept 
up for minutes. What a remarkable per- 
formance it was! Each bird would throw 
its head on its back until its bill nearly 
touched the tail; then it would throw 
its head forward, half open its wings, 
and clatter with a curious hollow sound. 
I stayed in the tower for hours, trying 
to photograph all the important activi- 
ties—arrival of the parents, greeting cere- 
monies, feeding of the young. Young 
Wolfgang was most helpful by caution- 
ing “achtung!" every time something in- 
teresting was about to happen. 


rhe big bells clanged deafeningly ev- 
ery hour on the hour, the smaller bells 
chimed out the quarter hours; the little 
congregation arrived, services were held 
and the flock departed while I worked 
away unseen in the bell tower. From 
my lofty lookout I saw black kites sev- 
eral times, and once a buzzard flew over 
the village. A hoopoe called from the 
nearby woodland while ox-carts rumbled 
slowly down the road with their loads 
of hay. It was so peaceful, so pastoral 
and right, on this warm bright Sunday 
in Umkirk. 


The Largest and the Smallest 


The Audubon House Library has acquired 
a tiny book on birds measuring 24% x 2% x 
% inches. This little volume is titled “Natu- 
ral History of 48 Birds With Elegant En- 
gravings,” from drawings by Alfred Mills, 
and was published in London in 1810. It is 
bound in dark red leather. The two-page 
text for each wood engraved picture gives 
information on habits and distribution of 
birds the world over. It is interesting to note 
that the dodo (extinct since about 1693) is 
listed as a living bird! 


Compared to Audubon’s Elephant Folio 
of the “Birds of America” (each four vol- 
umes of which measures 39% x 29% x 3 
inches), our miniature book is approximately 
1,100 times smaller. 


Alfred Mills’ “Natural History of 48 Birds” 
is not the smallest bird book, however. The 
New York Public Library has a “Tiny Al- 
phabet of Birds,” published in Glasgow, circa 
1900, by David Bryce & Sons, which measures 
1% x % x % inches and is illustrated in 
color 


For Teachers, Youth Leaders 
and Nature Hobbyists. 


CALIFORNIA?: At Sugar Bowl 
Lodge in the High Sierra, close to 
Donner Summit and just off the 
main highway from Sacramento to 
Reno. Five two-week sessions in 1955 
—$95 per session: 


June 26-July 9; July 10-July 23; 
July 24-Aug. 6; Aug. 7-Aug. 20; 
Aug. 21-Sept. 3 


WISCONSIN?: At Hunt Hill, on 
Devil's Lake near Sarona in north- 
western Wisconsin; 250 miles from 
Milwaukee and 125 miles from Min- 
neapolis—St. Paul. Five 2-week ses- 
sions in 1955—$95 per session: 


June 26-July 9; July 10-July 23; 
July 24-Aug. 6; Aug. 7-Aug. 20; 
Aug. 21-Sept. 3 


CONNECTICUT?: At the Audubon 
Center, a 425-acre wildlife sanc- 
tuary, 9 miles from Greenwich and 
35 miles from New York City. Three 
2-week sessions ($85 each) and three 
l-week sessions ($45 each) in 1955: 


June 13-18; June 27-July 9; July 
11-16; July 25-Aug. 6; Aug. 8-13; 
Aug. 15-27 


MAINE?: In the Todd Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Muscongus Bay, Maine—a 
330-acre island 65 miles northeast 
of Portland. Five 2-week sessions in 
1955—$95 per session: 


June 17-30; July 1-14; July 15-28; 
Aug. 5-18; Aug. 19-Sept. 1 


(Free descriptive folders available 


upon request) 


Miniature books are collected more for 
curiosity than for monetary value. Some had 
such small print that they were sold with a 
tiny magnifying glass. 


If any of our readers knows of other min- National Aud ubon Society 


iature bird books, we would be happy to 


hear about them | 1136 Fifth Avenue New York 28, N. Y. 


Conducted by the 
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Voices 


From Cornell's Library of Natural Sounds 


The Mockingbird Sings 


Two talented Mockingbirds are featured on 
this record. One sings his natural song; 
the other gives a glorious medley of imita 
tions of over 30 other species. /0-inch 
78-rpm, vinylite record, 2 sides. $2.50 


Music and Bird Songs 


Commentary by James Fassett, CBS Radio 
Ten birds and six frogs are here recorded 
Some of the bird songs are slowed down 
and the resulting melodies are weird and 
lovely. 10-inch, 33'\4-rpm, vinylite record 
2 sides. $5.00 


Voices of the Night 


The Calls of 34 Frogs and Toads of the 
United States and Canada. “The present 
performance is perfect Warmly recom 
mended!"—High Fidelity 12-inch 
JIZ'44-rpm, vinylite record, 2 sides. $6.75 


Florida Bird Songs 


Ten birds of the Deep South are heard on 
this record: Mockingbird, Cardinal, Florida 
Wren, Blue Jay, Boat-tailed Grackle, Ivory 
billed Woodpecker, Limpkin, Barred Ow! 
etc 10-inch, 78&-rpm 
sides $2 50 


Western Bird Songs 


Ten songbirds familiar to bird lovers in the 
West have been expertly recorded for this 
disk. Among them are House Finch, Wren 
Tit, Lazuli Bunting, Bullock Oriole 10 
inch, 78-rpm, vinylite record, 2 sides. $2.50 


vinylite record, 2 


American Bird Songs 


Volume One. The second issue of this 
wonderful collection will be ready in Jan 
with more beautiful recordings than ever 
before of 60 of our most familiar birds 
12-inch, 334-rpm, vinylite record, 2 sides 

$7.75 


American Bird Songs 

Volume Two. The beauty and fidelity of 
the 5! birds heard on this record are a 
tribute to the knowledge, skill, and patience 
of Drs. Kellogg and Allen of Cornell 


/2-inch, 33\%-rpm, vinylite record, 2 sides 


e776 


Jungle Sounds 

Birds, frogs, monkeys, and other animals 
of the Central American jungle are heard 
in all their primeval clamor on this fasci 
nating record of subtropical life. /2-inch 
78-rpm 2 sides $5.00 


vinylite record 


For descriptive circular write to 


CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY RECORDS 
124 Roberts Place Ithaca, N 
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Bird-Attracting 
in the Great Lakes Region 


Part li * 
By John V. Dennis 


S Beagre GH the largest iron ore locks 
n the world at Sault Ste Marie in 
Michigan pass thousands of 


tons of iron which eventually reach all 


northern 


parts of the world Hardly less spectacu 
lar were the numbers of birds banded 
within a stone's throw of these locks by 
Mr. M. |. Magee At the time of his 
death in 1946, Mr. Magee 


bands upon some 


had placed 
iluminum 10,000 
birds, nearly 200 of which were heard 
from again at points some distance from 


the place ol banding 


His specialties were purple finches and 


vrosbeaks By concentrating 


evening 
upon these two species during 25 years 
he was able to band 26,500 purple 
finches and 5,300 evening vrosbeaks. He 
caught all of them within 75 feet of his 
dining room window. Mr. Magee who 
had reached retirement age, continued 
active both as bank president ind bird 
bander until his 84th year This was 
the whievement of a man who had 
worked hard all of his life and who 
loved to ot inize ind evaluate tacts ind 
heures 

Mr. Magee began 


1915. but at first attracted only English 
February 17 1916 the 


feeding birds in 


sparrows On 


first evening grosbeaks appeared, and 


on April 6 the first purpl finches 


ippropriate that Mr 
rosbeak for 


spe cimen 


It was quit 
Magee chose the evcning 
special attention Ihe first 
known to science came trom this region 


Mr. Henry R 


went, got the 


Schooleralt, an Indian 


specimen in 1825. It had 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


been shot by a Chippewa Indian boy 

During the months from the end ol 
February until May 1, Mr. Magee could 
usually count upon large flocks of eve 
ning grosbeaks at his feeding stations 
Whenever he wanted to band some, all 
he had to do was pull a string to one 
of the drop-traps near the house. Often 
flocks remained through most of the 
summer, and the banding of young 
birds at this season indicated a fair 
amount of nesting in the region. Mr 
Magee called attention to the difference 
in the plumage of juvenal male and 
female evening grosbeaks and, thereby 
corrected earlier statements to the effect 
that juvenal plumages were the same 
as that of the adult female 

Despite the name evening grosbeak 
Mr. Magee noticed, as have other band 
ers and feeding station operators, thai 
this species disappears well before sun 
set. Because of its northerly latitude 
people living in Sault Ste Marie enjoy 
long summer evenings. During June 
there is daylight until 9:00 p. m. In June 
of 1924, Mr. Magee recorded that he 
had trapped seven evening grosbeaks 
o'clock 


between five and six, and on June 18 


between four and _ five seven 
three at six o'clock. He considered these 
unusually late appearances in the day 
for this bird 

As recoveries of banded evening gros 
beaks began to come in from distant 
regions, it became increasingly clear that 
many grosbeaks migrate eastward from 
northern Michigan and neighboring On 
tario in the fall and return in the 
spring. The banding work of Mr. Magee 
and Dr. Karl Christofferson, who also 
banded birds in the northern peninsula 
of Michigan, clearly demonstrated this 
movement. More and more of their gros 
beaks appe ared in the northeastern states 
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FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These “free meals’”’ will bring you enjoy- 
ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 
come daily visitors when given proper 
FREE! food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
For interesting stories about wholesome seeds. 


outdoor birds, plus informa- 
tion about Kellogg's fine line 


4 Fm ly J Farm — Food should provide the birds with pro- 
tm beegy So ,~“\giaeeee new teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 
A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 
“ favorites of most birds. A little grit is 
Saha) ui Es needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 
V3 Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures provide a very adequate 
« “. diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds. 
ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


KELLOGG’S , P “LITTLE JOE” 
Audubon Society KELLOGG Ss KELLOGG ) Sunflower Seed 


Mixture Wild Bird Seed Mixture “Economy Mixture” Small, black and Meaty 


5 \bs. y 5 Ibs. $ 1.10 5 Ibs. $ 1.00 5 |bs 
10 Ibs. , 10 Ibs $ 2.15 10 Ibs. $ 1.85 10 Ibs 
25 \bs . 25 Ibs. $ 4.59 25 \bs. $ 4.00 25 \bs 
50 Ibs ! 50 Ibs. $ 8.00 50 Ibs. $ 6.50 50 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. $13.00 100 Ibs. $10.00 100 Ibs. 


Five, ten and twenty-five pound orders will be sent parcel post—charges paid. Orders for 
fifty, one hundred or more pounds will be shipped by freight—transportation charges paid. 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Seud check or money order Lo of the Redky Meotteine, 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 
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AM-PE-CO 


SWINGING SUET 
BIRD FEEDER 


eT 


Birds Love Bird Lovers 


who supply them with a necessary food 
SUET. hm from a slender branch, 
and mobile, sparrows, starlings and blue- 
jays will not alight on feeder. 


Made of bright electrically welded hard- 
£ , 

ware cloth ('4” mesh) ... 34%” in diam- 

eter by 5'4” high. 


Plain: $1.10 
each postpaid. 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Marshalltown, lowa 
ee OO OOOO OOS 


EVERYONE WANTS THE 
“GOOD LUCK” BIRDS 


Legend has it that Martins at nest in your yard 


Colored enamel $1.20 
Dealers Wanted 


are an omen of good luck for you and your 


Welcome these fascinating birds with a martin 
an 


mansion as they gracefully swoop from 

summer skies to spend the season with you. They 
are enjoyable to observe, and a protection from 
insects as they return year after year to your 


martin mansion to rane their delightful families 


FEATURES 

@ Simple assembly of a complete kit 
e Strong marine plywood construction 
@ Light in weight « Fine ventilation « 
Proper drainage « Attractive on pole 
or as cupola e Unique and easy clean- 
ing features «¢ Whole interior remov- 
able « 24 roomy nesting boxes. 


Knock Down Kit 
Everything Supplied $34.95 
Except Pole Freight Prepaid 
Send in your order today without delay 


RUYL PRODUCTS CO. 


53818 Norriswood Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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ywnd=s eastern while birds 


banded in the East often turned up at 


provinces, 


their stations 

It is possible that a few of the gros 
beaks banded by Mr 
Several have 


Magee are alive 
today turned up, years 
after his death. For instance, one banded 
by him on October 28, 1945, was trapped 
and released on February 19, 1950, by 
Mrs. Olive S. Rhines at Glastonbury, 
Connecticut. Another banded by Mr 
Magee on April 30, 1943, was found 
dying at Sackville, New 
February 29, 1949 


Toward the end of 


srunswick, on 


March 


finches began to arrive from farther 


purple 


south. They bred abundantly in the 
Sault region and did not begin to leave 
until October. Mr 


painstaking notes on the 


Magee who made 
plumages of 
birds taken in his traps was able to dis 
cern that the first spring arrivals were 
generally old males. One year 29 old 
males arrived in a flock. A little later 
in the season it was not unusual to find 
i flock of 40 or 50 without a single old 
male. Prior to 1931, one purple finch 
was retr ipped for 10 consecutive years 
This bird had reached 


10 years of age and may have been 


exc pling in 1927 


olde 


As might be expected, from the large 


The Dinosaur Dam Issve 


As conservationists review the course of 
the controversy over the proposed Echo 
Park Dam in the Dinosaur National Mon 
ument, it is clear that the real issue is 
the integrity of the National Park System, 
assuredly an issue that we must continue 
to face with vigilance and determination 

A principle is involved—the principle 
that once an area has been set aside for 
preservation it must be held inviolate and 
used for commodity purposes only in a 
Former 
Secretary of the Interior Julius A. Krug 
once stated this principle 


case of extreme national need 


in its applica 
tion to dams, as follows: “Large power 
and flood control projects should not be 
recommended for construction in national 
parks, unless the need for such projects 
Is 80 pressing that the economic stability 
of our country, or its existence, would be 
endangered without them From The 


Living Wilderness, Autumn, 1954 


SQUIRREL PROOF 
Feeders fi 


Shipped prepaid 
partially knock- 
ed down without 
%4'' pipe sup- 
port which can 
readily be got- 
ten locally. 
$12.00 


Free Folder 


BIRD WATCHERS ANONYMOUS 
141 Stamford Avenue, Stamford, Conn. 
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number of purple finches banded, many 
were discovered in distant states and 
provinces. One banded in 1923 was 
caught by a cat and carried into a 
farmhouse in Nova Scotia on June 17, 
1929. One banded at the Magee station 
turned up at a station at Ardmore near 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and, in turn, 
one banded at the Ardmore station later 
found its way into one of Mr. Magee’s 
traps. Most purple finch recoveries were 
from states to the south—Kentucky, Ten- 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Georgia, and others. 

While evening grosbeaks and purple 
finches received the largest share of at- 
tention at his banding station, Mr. Ma- 
gee was also interested in banding other 
birds .which came into his yard. By 
means of special birdbath banding traps 
of his own design he caught many of 
the warblers, and such birds as the sap- 
sucker, flicker, and least flycatcher. In 
1925, he caught 49 warblers of 12 species. 

His chief attractant was food and 
plenty of it. One winter, for example, 
he fed 600 pounds of sunflower seeds, 


nessee, 


150 pounds of rape, millet, and hemp 
seeds, and 25 pounds of suet. Birds were 
allowed to eat all they wanted, and it 
at infrequent intervals that 
they were trapped for banding. Food 
was available the year around, and sun- 


was only 


flower seeds, in particular, were popular 
at all seasons. 

Mr. Magee never knew when his usual 
feeding station group might be aug 
mented by some of the more irregular 
visitors of the North. In June 1927, pine 
siskins came in large numbers, and he 
banded 275. They came for sunflower 
seeds and frequented the birdbath. Pine 
grosbeaks arrived nearly every winter. 
In preference to his supplied foods, they 
liked the seeds and fruits of maples, 
white ash trees, spruces, mountain ashes, 
and hawthorns which grew in Mr. 
Magee’s 300 by 400 foot yard. Occa- 
sionally they ate sunflower seeds. 

One of his showiest but most unpre- 
dictable of winter visitors was the Bo- 
hemian waxwing. One winter a flock of 
85 stayed until April 12. They lived 
largely upon the fruits of hawthorns. 
They, too, would take sunflower seeds 
on rare occasions. Mr. Magee observed 
that blue jays seemed to bother them 
and to keep them away from the 
feeders. 

Both the white-winged and the red 
crossbill put in rare appearances. Usu- 
ally they came in winter, but on July 
20, 1927 a red crossbill flew inside a 
Although Mr. Magee 
released it, it stayed about for a week, 
and was so tame that it would feed 
from his hands and allow itself to be 
picked up. 

One of the prime attractions for birds 
at any season were the old apple trees in 
Mr. Magee's yard. The buds were eaten 
by purple finches and the newly opened 


small building. 
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blossoms were sometimes sampled by 
cedar waxwings. During the summer the 
trees provided foraging grounds for in- 
sectivorous birds and many suitable nest- 
ing sites. If any apples remained on the 
trees during the fall and winter they 
would be sure to interest such birds as 


; Feed the irda 
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Try Beginners Luck 
Packard Feeder and fill 
of Packard Bird Food. 
$2.50 Postpaid 
PACKARD BIRD FOOD has been used for 
over Thirty Years by Bird Lovers and Audu- 
bon Societies to nourish our winter birds and 
attract them for study and observation. Big 
10 pound bag $3. Please add Postage. 

WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth, Massachusetts 
Everything for Wild Birds—Catalogue free 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic 
A-W Bird Feeder 
Attracts Wild Birds the 
year around. Sturdily built 
with plastic seed conteiner 
a Hangs anywhere 


Pat. 


End Squirrel 

with A-W's ‘‘Squirrel's 
Defeat’ Feeder Birds 
will feed from this 
feeder in eomplete 
safety. Made of weather 
resistant materials 


Duee Foldlitee isi iris ice 
audubongworkshop 
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THE 
BLUEBIRD 


HYDE EIRD FEEC ER CO 


56 Felton Street. W« 
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the Bohemian waxwing and pine gros 
beak. 

Mr. Magee’s observations discount any 
harm to the apple crop by purple finches 
eating the buds, He writes: “On my lot 
there are a few apple trees, at least 35 
years old; they have never been sprayed 
nor had any attention, Last year mort 
purple finches were here than ever be 
fore, and my trees never had more or 
better apples, hardly a wormy one in 
the lot.” He adds that 1114 bushels 
were taken from one tree and that the 
limbs had to be propped up to preve nt 
them from breaking 

Although Mr 
for his bird 
keenly 
bird study. He believed in writing his 
These fill 
a keen appreciation for 


Mapec 18 be St known 
banding work, he was 
interested in many aspects of 
observations many note 
books.* With 
the value of figures, he gives space to the 
numbers of birds recorded, their nesting 
dates, arrival and departure dates in 
spring and fall. He gave just as much 
attention to common everyday species 
robins, grackles, and others—as to the 
more unusual birds 

His notes included more than dates 
and figures. Interspersed throughout 
are his observations on a wide variety of 
topics. Adaptation to unusual weather 
conditions is seen in a reference to tree 
sparrows feeding on buds after a heavy 
snowfall on May 14, 1921. 
found flocks of 


them in the tree-tops feeding on buds 


“The next day we 


and associating with flocks of purple 
finches. They seemed to be as contented 
and as much at home in the tree-tops 
as in the open fields.’ 

For those of us who wonder about the 
erratic invasions of northern finches, Mr 
Magee offered 
Referring to the unusual appearance of 


a feasible explanation 


white-winged crossbills and pine gros 
beaks as far south as Ohio during the 
winter of 1921, he pointed out that heat 
and drought during the preceding sum 
mer had caused a crop failure among 
the trees and shrubs that produce seeds 
and berries farther north, which the 
birds ordinarily depended upon 

“In over twenty years observation,” 
he writes, “we have found when food is 
plentiful on the North Shore of Lake 
Superior the winter birds do not come 
south in force, but when food is scarce 
they are down in large numbers. From 
all the reports I can gather, the winter 
seed-eating birds are down in force and 
came unusually early. We have littl 
food around here, and, except at my 
feeding station, there are practically no 
birds this winter.” 

Among the partly winter-hardy birds 
that at one time or another sought 


ough the courtesy 

' Other material was 

Elizabeth M. Conrad, 
The Author 


kindl furnished 


Mr. Magee’s daughter 
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FLIGHT DECh 
for WILD BIRDS 


Recommended by National Audubon Society 


Acclaimed as the finest of all bird feeding 
stations! Attaches to your window sill so 
you can see and enjoy beautiful wild birds 
just inches awey, and feed them without 
going outdoors! Flight Deck is green enamel 
and hes a feeding stick, drinking cup, 
white perch rails, 4 seed wells. Sturdy and 
weatherproof. Size 174" x 15Ve"'. Attaches 
and detaches easily—no tools. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Gift packaged with card 
promptly mailed as directed. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER! 


Free with each Flight Deck purchased! 

FOR WILD 
DISPENSER SPOUT {0% Wito. 
Duncraft will send you with its nationally 
advertised FLIGHT DECK, a handy Dispenser 
Spout with jacket and cap to fit any 
threaded quart jar. A regulor $5.95 value. 
Don't miss out—order today! 

2 for $10 


both for $5.45 ppd. 
dept. 1-A duncraft, Penacook, N. H. 


Feed the binds 


PATENTED 
Actual photograph of Cardinal feeding 
At last—a scientifically designed bird feed- 
er. Fully adjustable to feed Cardinals, Gros- 
beaks, Chickadees, and other desirable birds 
while restricting sparrows. One filling lasts 
many days—seed fully protected from rain 
and snow—flow of seed is automatic—hulls 
kept out of seed hopper and also off your 
lawn—eye safe for birds-—-solid brass and 
non-rust hardware—clear view from every 
angle—a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 
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shelter in Mr. Magee’s yard in winter 
were the cardinal, red-winged blackbird, 
and meadowlark. He first noted a win 
tering red-wing on November 21, 1921 
A few weeks later Mr. Magee wrot 

Ihe bird has been around daily 
and acts as though he intended to stay 
for the winter. As Sault Ste Marie is in 
latitude 46° 30’ North, the latitude of 
northern Maine and almost the Jatitude 
of Quebec, Canada, I think this may be 
a northern record.” 

He first saw wintering meadowlarks 
in January, 1923. He reported they were 
in and out of his barn during the next 
two months 


Mr. Magee 


vividly tells of the enormous flocks of 


Elsewhere in his notes 


snow buntings he sometimes saw in the 
region during spring migration Writing 
of a flock he saw in April, 1932, he says 
Cars stopped on roads to see them and 
to keep from running them down as 
they swept by. Flocks of many thousand 


were seen in sight at one time.’ 


He comments upon the tameness of 


eastern kingbirds on the golf cours 


where they perched upon the tall 


markers at the various holes 1 fre 
quently almost had to shoo them away 
to remove the target and you would 
hardly have the target back in place be 
fore the bird 

Mr. Magee, like most 


feeding station operators, was well aware 


would resume its perch 


banders and 
that birds do not form one big happy 
community, but that some forms prey 
upon others, and that all are subject to 
destruction by certain fourtooted ani 
mals An unusual observation hi 
was that of a blue jay attacking a junco 
on the ground at his feeding station 
I he junco was carried away to a limb 
and then beaten to death. Another in 
teresting case of predation involved a 


bronzed grackle 


‘During a heavy fog,” he writes, “at 
7:50 a.m. a flock of small birds were 
flying around North West Pier and 
pine siskins lit on the pier. They acted 
tired out They were caught in the 


hand, taken into a shelter house and 


warmed This revived them. Later a 
grackle was seen picking out the brains 
Both siskins had been killed 


Mr. Magee wasn't unduly troubled by 


ol om 


such unusual incidents, but he was very 
shocked one day when he came upon a 
large pile of feathers—testimony that a 
cat had been taking evening grosbeaks 
and other birds. He decided to under 
take a vigorous anti-cat campaign. Dur 
ing his first eight years ot banding he 
eliminated 115 cats through shooting 
and trapping. In the year beginning 
March 15, 951, he 


trapped on his front porch 


reported 18 cats 
Either vol 
untarily or involuntarily, he noted, his 
neighbors stopped keeping cats. As a 
further safewuard he enclosed his feed 
ing area with a cat-proot tence 
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Today most banders and feeding sta 
tion operators do not feel that the 
success of their efforts depe nds upon 


such strenuous elimination programs. 
Ihe use of protective cover in the way 
of evergreens and brush piles, and a 
little educational effort among neigh 
bors with cats is usually enough. But it 


Magee 


was engaged in a highly important study, 


must be remembered that Mr 
and that the destruction of even a few 
of his banded birds might have meant 
the loss of valuable data that he had 
been accumulating for years 

Living near the heart of a large town 
English sparrows were numerous enough 
to be a nuisance in taking a large share 
of the food, and possibly, at times, in 
keeping certain of the other birds away 
But this prolific species cannot be con 
trolled 


through shooting or trapping 


They can, however, be more or less 
pacified by having their own feeding 
stations where cheaper grains and scraps 
ive available 

Mr. Magee’s success in attracting birds 
can be attributed largely to a plenuful 
supply of food available the vear around 
ind in a good choice of trees and shrubs 
ivailable for both food and cover. His 
notable achievements in banding were 
the result of great care and patience 
both in trapping birds and in recording 
every bit of useful information That 
his banding career began when he was 
60 should serve as an inspiration to 
those who have a problem in adjusting 
their later years to some useful and 


ibsorbing task 
* 


Pigeons and Squirrels in Bird-Feeders 


reading the 
book Songbirds in Your 


I have much enjoyed 
Garden,” 
which I purchased recently. I also sub 
fudubon Viaga re 


None olf the books which I have read 


on the 


scribe to 


feeding of wild birds, tells me 
what to do about pigeons I live in the 
Washington, D. C., and 
have been le to attract many different 
kinds of birds. I also like 


rows and don't particularly mind star 


outskirts of 
English spar 


lings ] have tried various kinds of 


feeders and have spent a good deal of 
money on them. It is more than a hob 
by: | am interested in the preservation 
of wildlife generally 

Ihe trouble about pigeons is that they 
crowd out other birds and eat up all 
the food. As I am gone all day, I am 
not able to replace what they have eaten 
for many hours, or if I am at home, as 
on a week-end, the pigeons return as 
soon as seeds are replaced Also duc to 
the heavy consumption of feed by the 
pigeons | find the supply needed is very 
expensive in order to provide a surplus 
songbirds 

Miss Mitprep MARONEY 


W ishington LD. ¢ 


for the 


Since the publication, a year ago, of 
my book, I have had many letters like 
Miss Maroney’s, asking me what can be 
done to exclude pigeons from bird-feed- 
ers. In our Long Island garden I have 
experimented with our own feeders to 
solve this problem and I am happy to 
pass along to readers of Audubon Maga 
zine what we have found to be a prac- 
tical solution to it. 

First, and most important, an open 
feeder—one without a roof—cannot be 
adjusted to exclude until a 
Support the roof with 


pigeons 
roof is put on it 
either four corner posts or the two sides 
of the feeder. Our main feeder—the one 
in the center of our garden—is open on 
all four sides. 


———— 


— 


It is not difficult to “fence in” either 
the four open sides, or simply the front 
of your feeder, if it is a weathervane 
type, or a window-shelf feeder, both of 
which usually have a roof, wooden sides, 
and a panel of glass in the back. Use 
brass or copper bars (they won't rust) 
as Shown in the drawings, and set nails 
to hold the bars at any spacing you wish 
Do not use wires; birds will get their 
heads entangled in the wires and may 
injure themselves. Unless your feeder 
post is “squirrel-proofed,” squirrels can 


How to Keep Squirrels and 
Pigeons Out of Bird Feeders 
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NOTE: Temporarily, drive nails in on 
slant to hold copper bars in place. Later, 
when you are sure that spacing is satisfac- 
tory, set bars permanently by nailing in 
place with staples. 
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SIDE ViEW 


“Exploring the realm of the insects is a backyard hobby open 
to all. It does not call for prolonged periods of leisure. You 
can engage in it at odd moments. It $s not require travel- 
ing. You can begin a few feet from your own doorstep. It 
does not demand wealth. You can pursue it irrespective o 
your bank balance. It offers enjoyment for young and old, 
rich and poor, alike. It is a hobby you can follow through 
the varying conditions of life.” Edwin Way Teale from “Grass- 
root Jungles,” published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


gnaw through wooden rods, and may 
even squeeze through bars set 114 inches 
apart. 

We have found that the 114-inch open- 
ing between the bars will admit chick- 
adees, tree sparrows, juncos, nuthatches, 
and other small! birds. It will also allow 


blue jays, and other of the larger birds 
to reach between the bars and feed, but 
it will prevent them and pigeons, too, 
from getting into the feeder. If you 
wish to make the spaces wider, so as 
to admit larger birds, you should make 
certain that your post supporting the 
feeder is provided with a strip of thin 
sheet metal, wrapped completely about 
the post, or a circular metal cone which 
will block a squirrel’s progress up the 
post. Also, be sure to set your feeder 
and its supporting post at least 8 to 
10 feet away from a fence, house, tree 
or any other elevation from which a 
squirrel may jump to the feeder. “Squir- 
rel-proofing” the supporting post is also 
effective in keeping rats out of bird- 
feeders. 


These suggestions are for persons who 
wish to restrict the patronage at their 
feeders. Many bird-attractors welcome 
all birds and squirrels on a first come, 
first John K. Terres. 
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Arctic Trips Are Announced 


Audubonites are offered an unusual oppor- 
tunity this year to visit the Canadian East 
Arctic and see its interesting plants, birds, 
and other wildlife. Tours that are specifically 
designed for Audubon members and persons 
with similar interests will feature a thorough 
introduction to the Arctic and its natural 
wonders. 

Snow Safari Services, a tour organization 
which operated its first arctic expedition last 
year, is planning to reserve one or two of its 
yearly “safaris” exclusively for nature lovers 
and has designed a special program for them. 

Under the guidance of a_ well-known 
Churchill, Manitoba, Audubon member, Mrs. 
Russell M. Beckett, an expert on arctic wild- 
life, participants will get a close look at the 
Hudsonian curlew, northern phalarope, Lap- 
land longspur, Hudsonian godwit, willow 
ptarmigan, and dozens of other birds that 
make the Arctic their habitat, In addition, 
expedition members will witness the fabu- 
lous caribou migration and see seals, walrus, 
snow hares, lemmings, and possibly even a 
polar bear. Dr. Joseph P. Moody, former 
Canadian physician in the 
Arctic, will personally lead each safari. They 
will start from Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Although June is the best month for obser- 
vation of birds in the arctic regions, an 
August Safari which will have its headquar- 
ters in northern regions where snow 
and ice remain the year round, has also 
been planned. The June Safari will start 
approximately June 12 and will take 21 days. 

Audubonites who wish to know more about 
this unusual opportunity to venture beyond 
the traditional northern bird watchers’ para- 
dise of Churchill, should contact Snow Safari 
Services, 191 Waverly Place, New York 14, 
N. Y., or in Canada, write to Snow Safari 


Government 


more 


Books For Adults 


GRASSROOT JUNGLES 
by Edwin Way Teale 
Stories and photographs of insects 
one will find in his own garden. Mr. 
Teale tells how to explore nature in 
your home grounds and the tech- 
nique of photographing insects. 

INSECTS (Paper $1.00).. 
In the Golden Nature Guide Series, 
more than 225 different species are 
described and illustrated in color. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF INSECTS, by Donald 
J. Borror and Dwight M. DeLong .. 
This book can be used as a text 
for advanced students. 

NEAR HORIZONS, 
by Edwin Way Teale ............ 
The story of an insect garden and 
how the author planned and planted 
to attract the greatest variety to his 
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160 photo. 
naturalist- 


than 
noted 


backyard. More 
graphs by this 
photographer. 
THE INSECT GUIDE, 
by Ralph B. Swain 
330 illustrations in color. More than 
250 insect species are covered. 
A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BUTTER. 
FLIES, by Alexander B. Klots 
In the Suoaeaah Field Guide Series. 
247 butterflies are illustrated in color. 
AMERICAN SOCIAL INSECTS, 
by Charles H. Michener 
Tells about the lives and habits of 
all the American social insects. 
FREAKS AND MARVELS OF IN. 
SECT LIFE, by Harold Bastin .... 
A comprehensive guide to insect 
field work, this book also covers the 
unusual and amazing in the insect 
world. 


Nofe Paper 


Beautiful Butterfly and Moth paintings, 20 notes, 2 each of 10 designs, with 20 envelopes. 
$1.00 per box. 


Books For Children 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF INSECTS 
by Edwin Way Teale 
A well-known naturalist tells the 
story of insects for children, 

A CHILD'S BOOK OF INSECTS 
by Sy Barlowe 
Stories of our most common insects 
illustrated in black-and-white and in 
color. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF BUGS 
by Margaret Williamson 
A wonderful introduction to 
world of insects illustrated in black- 
and-white and in color. 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY 
by Marion W. Marcher 
A true, life-cycle story of this beau- 
tiful butterfly with charming color 
illustrations. 

INSECTS AND THE HOMES THEY 
BUILD, by Dorothy Sterling ‘ 
The most interesting homes are built 
by insects, This book tells the child 
all about them. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF INSECT 
STAMPS 
48 pages of fascinating articles about 
60 different insects, plus 48 color 


MONARCH 
A Butterfly Game 


60 butterflies and moths in color on 
playing cards. Instructions enclosed 
for many games for children of all 
ages. 
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picture stamps and 48 drawings to 
color. 

THE WONDER WORLD OF ANTS 
by Wilfrid S. Bronson 
The complete story of these indus- 
trious and amazing community crea- 
tures, 

WHAT BUTTERFLY IS IT? 
by Anna Pistorius 
A beautifully-illustrated 
color that answers the questions a 
child is apt to ask about these crea- 
tures, 

SIX-LEGGED NEIGHBORS 
by Bertha Morris Parker 
In the Row, Peterson “Basic Science 
Education Series,” many of the 
common insects are described, 

INSECTS AND THEIR WAYS 
by Bertha Morris Parker 
Another in the Row, Peterson series 
giving information about the habits 
and lives of insects, 

INSECT SOCIETIES 
by Bertha Morris Parker 
Another Row, Peterson booklet that 
tells how individuals work for the 
success of an insect community. 


Games 


$1.35 


CECROPIA MOTH--A Bonny and 
Barry Busy Bee Scientist Game .. 
A cut-out package from which a 
child can make a picture game, color 
set, or paste set, and at the same 
time learn the life story of the 
cecropia moth, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN EVOLUTION by Sir 
Artaer Keith. Au absorving exposition of the Weory wat 
man it net descended (rom any ekisting esntnropelid bul 
{rom some now extinel restive “476 
() DEAD CITIES AnD FORGOTTEN TRIBES by Gor- 
eon weoper. ia tar ol pisces, Where hes izations 
ome few sway, “Mand Trulped cies ‘ 
thousand years age. wondertul Augkor and I'v 
Carodoes Zimbauwe built y « Vanished 
Junge guetded Anureduapura in Ceylon 4 
Wee bul te ot ities ‘ 


every Gnninent 
they new! 
] CURIOUS CREATURES by Erna Pinner 
us the cufious creature ie 
are © Unlamiliar «& 
number of differe siimal life ww i 
pot in esen case, Erua tt er gives ehample 
benarvie® in te serge or toud in mm i 
paternal nursing tiustrated 
ALONG THE GREAT KIVERS by Gordon Cooper 
ile, the Zambesi, tim ahgcse, the Gange wurta 
Dranute Mississippi, & Lawrence and Amazon 
are the great rivers which the author I 
describe 
BLOOD -BROTHERS by Harry Tegnacus. Thx 
Lecturer in Comparative Mahnography at the + 
of Upeslsa, gives «4 comprfehemive account 
snout Gf publish late concerning blew hetheod 
and bleed pacts tluetrated $12.00 
THE FIRST AUSTRALIANS by Renate ” Cwatt 
and Catherine H. Herndt. Life for tne Aborigine 
longer fellows the putiern of a few ger 
coming of the aller the Europear he 
hanges and these effect even the semi -n 
men whe know little or nothing of the while ma 
With 30 half-tene illustrations and numerous line draw 
ines 4.75 
lL) WAVES AND TIDES by &#. CH Russell one D.H 
BecMilien. For ali those interested | ‘ 5 whether 
for pleasure of professionally $6.00 
THE SOCIAL INSECTS by 0. W. Richards ul 
book Dr. HKichards, « leading authority the re 
sults of the moet recent researches 
hes himeelf been engaged, in 
account of the social insect 
fot themeeives facts more remarkable 
for instance, the newly discovered 
whereby the location of food te ¢ 
of the hive. Dr. Michards shows 
proach has been able to lay bare far more 
amazement than speculation or legeml 
mended''—Jjulian Huxley (ilustrated 
SUCCULENT PLANTS by A. Bertrand. The « 
astic reception given to the authors previous book 
ie « proof of the tremendous interest in thes iriow 
fase yr - 2 plants and of the need for sound ont 
culllvation and classificatior 
* succulent plants are living thing 
in spite of their appearance, works of art it wi 
be readily seen from the lear details given of their 
tivation that success with them ls net difficult. Profusely 
iNtuetrated $4.75 
ASPECTS OF DEEP SEA BIOLOGY by 
archall. After tracing the growth of deep sea 
one of Mr. Marehall« alma has been to build uf 
by chapter, an integrated account of oceani life 
life is seen to be disposed in patterns—patterr 
te the physical structure of the ocean and to the 
of living sectivitios tHlustrated 
THE HIDDEN LIFE OF FLOWERS by } 
In neo other work of this type har there 
astonishing and brilliant phetegraphy. One 
very soul of the Flower has been caught 
camera. Bach illustration here is a little me 
This story te unique in that it presente—ts 
and graphic picture—the very birth, life 1 deat of tw 
living plant. 103 phetegravure illustrations “7 
)} A TREASURY OF PHILOSOPHY edited by Dage 
O. Runes. Here ts one of the most compre! 
collections of philosophical writings ever to 
between the two covers of one book In « 
pages, under more thar seperate ¢ 
found, net only the great piilosephers of 
the important, and le thinkers 
The selections cover the ‘ € 
from the Bixth Centu » present " $15.00 
AETHER AND ELECTRICITY (VOLS 
Sir Edmund Whittaker. The first volume 
cle al theories current before 1900. The o 
describes the Moder Theories from 1900 t« ma Set 
twe volumes $17.5 
ESSAYS IN SCIENCE by Albert Glesteln ! ' 
of science as the distinguished physicl ‘ it. Abridged 


SO1L ty G. Vv socks The author 
languege the basi ’ erties . 
vary severding to conditions 
formed. He shows that soil 
phenem enon ami that man 

with immense i 

common agricultural operatior 
biology and thereby the plant producing 
soll, Chapters are also devoted to the tmpx t que ’ 
of soll erosion and soll and land classificatio $5.00 

TOBACCO DICTIONARY Compiled by Raymeed 

Jahon. This book secks to bring to the emoker the Inter 
esting. curlous and necessary facts relating to the hietery 
manufacture and use of tobacco $5.00 
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BOWER-BIRDS: THEIR DISPLAYS AND 
BREEDING CYCLES 
By A. J. Marshall 
Press, New York, 1954. 914 x 6 in., 208 
pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $A.80 


Oxford Unwersity 


Of all the strange birds in the world, 
none perhaps has captivated the imag 
ination as much as the bower-birds of 
Australia and New Guinea. Early in 
the nineteenth century reports began 
coming to Europe of their astonishing 
behavior. On the rain-forest floor of 
their mative regions they fashion play 
grounds, with avenues of branches, may 
poles, or huts of considerable size ad 
joining. These they decorate in an ex 
traordinarily discriminatory way: fresh 
orchids and other flowers, as well as 
leaves, carefully selected for their hues 
disposed with artistry and renewed as 
soon as they wilt; ornaments of specific 


colors only, often “sorted out” into neat 
designs, are brought in; even matched 
paint” is applied to the walls, in one 
species with a tool! These playgrounds 
have nothing to do with nest-building; 
their architects are males, while the nests 
ire built solely by the females, in trees, 
hundreds of yards away Furthermore, 
these bowers are used months before the 
nesting season, and the males continue 
to frequent them while the females carry 
on their maternal duties unassisted. As 
if this display of talent were insufficient, 
the birds are skilled mimics, and para 
phrase loudly many of their neighbors 


songs and calls. No 


thropomor phi 


wonder that an 
interpretations some 
brought forward by serious observers 
have developed through the years into 
in extensive bower-bird lore! That these 
wtivities indicate intelligence and es 
thetic sense still remains to be proved 
Ihe present book is the result of 20 
years of study in the literature, the lab 
oratory, and by direct observation. It 
ittempts a logical explanation in terms 
of animal rather than human behavior 
to a particularly baffling problem 

Out of his extensive study of the birds’ 
reproductive cycle and ecology the au 
thor has concluded that, in general, 
bower-building is an aspect of the “dis 
wctivity” suggested by Tin 


though this theory 


placement 


bergen and others 
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By Monica de la Salle 
librerian, Audubon House 


does not account for some of the most 


puzzling details, such as the birds’ fas 


tidious tastes in decoration. The layman 
may wish to skip the first two rather 
technical chapteres, concerned with the 
biology of the avian breeding cycle; but 
more fascinating reading than the life 
histories and the discussion of the evo 
lution of bower-building which follow 
would be hard to find. 


A FIELD GUIDE TO ANIMAL TRACKS 
By Olaus J. Murie, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1954. 7Y% x 1% in., 
374 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $3.75 
There streak of Sherlock 
Holmes in a good many of us, this 
latest addition to the Peterson Field 
Guide Series should produce all kinds 
of animal investigators. Mammals, birds, 
amphibians, reptiles, insects, all leave 
their version of fingerprints in mud, 
dust, or snow; many leave the telltale 
signs of their gnawing on bark, twigs, 
bones, and horns. The author's frequent 
mention of personal experiences in years 
of collecting and studying this kind of 
evidence makes this astonishingly com 
plete handbook as delightful as it is 


being a 


usable. 


ANIMAL CONTROL IN FIELD, FARM 
AND FOREST 

By W. Robert Eadie, The 
a yy New York, 1954. 84 x 5% 
u 257 pp. Indexed. $3.75 


Macmillan 


Oe ll 
control are such controversial subjects 
that this book undoubtedly will pro 
voke a number of discussions. That these 


predators, and predator 


questions will continue to arouse con 
troversy is only to be expected, since 
advocates of “quick” control of animal 
populations and advocates of the balance 
of nature rarely see eye to eye, and 
emotions are frequently involved. 
Trapping, poisoning, gassing, etc., are 
distasteful to many an animal lover. Per 
haps we incline to be on the side of the 
underdog, whether it be the “eaten” or 
that persecuted “eater” such as the hawk 
or coyote. At any rate, this is an im- 
portant book that has the great merit 
of being impartial. Written by the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Mammalogy, who 
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From Pampas to Hedgerows 
/and Downs: 
A Study of W. H. Hudson 


This life and 


presents 


By Richarn E. HaymMaker 


works of the great naturalist the 
fruits of the latest scholarship and research 


Hudson 


as an out-of-door essayist and evaluating his 


Besides tracing the development ot 


various scientific, artistic, social, and philo- 


sophical utterances, the volume contains a 


fiction, and another 
presenting the the 


| essay to the end of the 19th century 


398 pp., $5.00 


c hapter on Hudson s 


history of out-of -door 


Animal Conventions in 
English Renaissance 
Non-Religious Prose 
(1550-1600) 


By Wmuitim Merepirn Carroir. A study 
| of conventions about animal lore which came 
into mediev al and Renaissance lite rature from 
| ancient Greek, Latin, and Oriental literature. 
Contains a list of the animals, birds, reptiles, 
and other with the conventional 
pertaining to page 
references to their occurrence in the natural 
histories of Aristotle, Pliny and Topsell and 


creatures 


ideas them along wit h 


in the various Elizabethan prose writings. 


| $3.50 | 
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New VANGUARD Books 
of Interest 


THE SOLITARY BLACKBIRD 
By E. CLEPHAN-PALMER. Na- 


ture-lovers will respond with un- 
qualified delight to this charming 
book—the true story of a black- 
bird, a stranger to his own world, 
raised with love and misgivings 
by a man and his wife. 


FIRST AID FOR PETS 
By DR. LEON WHITNEY. Here 


is the first definitive book on 
“what to do until the veterinarian 
comes.” If you own a pet, you 
must own this book of simple, 
authoritative, life-saving informa- 
tion ranging from emergency 
treatment to sound daily health 


for your pet. Illustrated $2.50 


LIVING FOSSILS 
By MAURICE BURTON. A fas- 


cinating and popular account, by 
a Deputy Keeper in the British 
Museum, of those animals (and 
some plants) that were fitted for 
life in the distant past and still 
survive today. Profusely illus- 


trated. $5.00 


{t all bookstores 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 
424 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
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is also Professor of Zoology in the Con 
servation Department at Cornell Uni 
versity, it is simply concerned with 
For each species with 


iden 


giving the facts. 
which it deals there are data on 
and 
search into its economic status, methods 
and their 
a list of natural enemies—all backed up 


tification habits, a resumé ol re 


of control effectiveness, and 
by relerences 
the will 


many people, and one at least will cheer 


Some of findings surprise 
investigations of the food 


bird-watchers 
habits of feral 
the percentage of birds eaten is smaller 


house cats disclose 


than had for a long time been supposed 
The book will be useful to those seeking 
arguments against control of certain 
mammals or for limiting control to in 
dividual On the other hand, 


there are detailed data on control meth 


cases 


ods such as steel traps, poisoning, shoot 


ing, etc. This is not reading for the 


queasy, but will be welcomed by those 
looking for the quickest method of con 
trolling a species locally. No doubt, this 
is somectimes a necessary operation, as 
a building infested by 
agricultural 
Ihe author em 


wildlife 


in the case of 


bats or rats, or an area 
overrun with gophers 

phasizes the danger to other 
artificial 


His introduction gives his own prin 


of many methods of control 
ciples on the subject, and he stresses 
that it is not always easy to determine 
when control is necessary. As long as the 
“control” problem exists, this book will 
be of importance for the broad view 
it offers. It is to be hoped that it will 
be consulted by everyone interested in 
enlightenment and 


legislation concerning predators 


public improved 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM: THE STRANGE 
AND WONDERFUL WAYS OF MAM- 
MALS, BIRDS, REPTILES, FISHES AND 
INSECTS: A NEW AND AUTHENTIC 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WILDLIFE 
OF THE WORLD 


lred 


stone 


By George G. Goodwin and others 
erick Drimmer, editor-in-chief, Gre 
Press. New York 1954. 3 vols., OY x 
614 m., 2,062 pp Illustrated. Indexed 
$17.50 

written 
by various eminent members of the staff 
of the American Natural 
History, is an attempt to describe the 


This ambitious production 
Museum of 


animal kingdom for a popular audience 
Though the three volumes exceed 2,000 
pages, the scope of the subject is so 
enormous that the amount of specific 
information is nevertheless rather 


ited. General characteristics of the vari 


lim 
ous groups are first stated, followed by 
brief descriptions and notes on the dis 
tribution and habits of particular fami 
lies. The text is unencumbered by sci 
entific language, and now and then 
offers, along with its facts, an entertain 


THE 


Passenger 
pigeon 


its natural history 


and extinction 
BY A. W. SCHORGER 


An account of the passenger 
pigeon, a species now extinct, 
but one whose total annual 
population was estimated to 
have been between 3 and 5 
billion at the time of the dis- 
covery of America. Commerce, 
daily diet, recreation, even vo- 
cabulary—all were influenced 
by the mass migrations of this 
phenomenal bird, Ornitholo- 
gists, historians, conservation- 
ists, sportsmen—both profes- 
sional and nonprofessional— 
will be interested in the wealth 
of historical and scientific in- 
formation in this book, 

438 pages. 22 illus. $7.50. 
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811 STATE STREET 
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AT LAST! 


A complete, authoritative 
volume on ornithology... 


AN 
INTRODUCTION TO 


Ornithology 


By GEORGE J. WALLACE 


This entertaining study clearly pre 
sents the physiology, life history and 
behavior patterns of birds in lan- 
guage easily understood without a 
background in the biological sci- 
ences. Included are: 

* 180 superb illustrations 

* classification of all birds 


+ data on amateur and profes- 
sional bird watching 


A TREASURE for bird watchers and 
nature lovers 


$8.00—at your bookstore, or write 


7 . (y/ 
\ She Macmillan € ompany ' 


§ 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y \ 


Lesa eee ee ee @@ @ @ @ al 


It's New! # 


Latest, most 
up-to-date 

book on 

the subject ‘ 


BIRD HOUSES 


The book bird fanciers and home craftemen 
have been looking for! Presents plans and de- 
scribes construction of all kinds of structures 
from nesting boxes and bird houses to elaborate 
apartments and cottages. Hundreds of variations 
are possible from 17 basic patterns. Covers prin- 
ciples of design necessury to attract different 
species . . loeation of boxes protection 
from enemies and elements ventilation, 
cleaning, ete. Has much related information on 
birds . over 560 working drawings and sharp 
photos of birds and their homes. Book No, 1 in 
coupon, By Perry and Slepicka.. . $1.75 


CREATIVE CRAFTS IN WOOD 


Dank (Beek 22 in coupon) 


LET’S WHITTLE 


Pynn (Beck 23 in coupon) 


WOODCARVING FOR BEGINNERS 
Hayward (Beok 24 in coupon) $1.75 


eomoor rer rr ann caer csc ee 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
9644 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ml. 


Send book(s) circled 
enclosed. 
[) Send for exam 
Send FREE “Do-It-Yourself & 
Rooks” circular describing nearly 100 books. | 
| Address 
j city-—_—_— — 


l 
State | 
-! 
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ad 


ing legend. The printing, and 
illustrations—photographs and drawings 
in black-and-white—are all excellent. It 
is to be regretted, however, that the 
three handsomely bound and boxed 
volumes are paged continuously—a fact 
that complicates the use of the index, 
particularly since the section devoted to 
mammals spills over from the first into 
the second volume. This is scarcely 
meant to take the place of an encyclo- 
pedia, of course, but the laymen who 
invests in it may occasionally wish that 


paper , 


“popular science” could be a little more 
detailed. Taken as an introduction to 
zoology, however, it will no doubt have 
the value of enticing the beginner to 
delve further into the subject. 


THE NATURAL REGULATION OF 
ANIMAL NUMBERS 

By David Lack, Oxford University Press 
New York, 1954. 914 x 61% in., 343 pp 
Indexed. $5.60 


The 


of animals are so complex and the liter 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for « publisher, send for our free 
illustrated booklet titled “To the Author in Search of « 
Publisher.’ It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors wel 
comed. Write today for Booklet BN. It's free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, inc. 120 W. 3! 


factors regulating the numbers 


Fascinating and unusual 
sidelights on the lives of birds 


Stray Feathers 


FROM A 


Bird Man’s Desk 


By AUSTIN L. RAND, Curator of the 
enormous bird collection at the Chicago 
Natural History Museum 


REIS SARIN See 


@ Only a man who had spent his 
life studying birds in all corners of 
the world from Alaska to New 
Guinea could have written this 
book. Each of the 60 unique and 
often amusing pieces in this global 
bird walk illustrates some bizarre 
or unusual facet of birds and their 
behavior how they have solved 
their problems and profited by their 
opportunities. Birds as brigands 
and baby sitters, bird-made incu- 
bators, birds that catch fish and 
fish that catch birds, traveling birds’ 
nests, bird apartment houses, etc 

all described and documented 
in Dr, Rand's own inimitable style 
This is a book that will appeal to 
everyone from beginning bird 
watcher to trained ornithologist 
With humorous sketches by Ruth 
Johnson 
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$3.75 at all booksellers, or 
direct from DOUBLEDAY 
& CO., tnc., Dept. AM 
Garden City, N.Y 


= NOS” 


ature so scattered that this is the first 
attempt so far to treat the subject as a 
whole. Indeed, this book deals mainly 
with birds, but after discussing each 
problem the author has considered mam- 
mals, fish, insects, and other animals 
as well. Some of the aspects treated 
include: comparative stability of popu- 
lations; significance of and variation 
in clutch size; fecundity, reproductive 
rate, breeding seasons, population den- 
sity, food, predation, disease, climate, 
cycles, irruptions, migration, and dis- 
persion. All this is no mere statistical 
compilation. Although it is hardly in- 
tended to be popular, Mr. Lack’s text 
should prove readable to interested lay- 
men as well as to professional biologists. 
A 40-page selected bibliography is wit- 
ness to the research involved. It is thus 
all the more lamentable to have to re- 
port that the book has not one, but 
nine separate indices-and if Buffon 
was right in his assertion that genius is 
no more than an aptitude for patience, 
then one must conclude that it takes 
little short of genius to track down in 
them whatever one happens to be look- 
ing for. 


WILD FLOWERS AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM 

By Edwin F. Steffek, Crown Publishers, 
New York, 1954. 914 x 6% in., 129 pp. 
Illustrated. Indexed. $3.95. 


A practical guide to the transplant- 
ing of wildflowers, this book is an ex- 
cellent companion to H. S. Hull's, “Wild 
Flowers for Your Garden,” reviewed 
here two years ago (Audubon Magazine, 
July-August 1952, p. 268). Arranged 
somewhat differently (by alphabetical 
order of families), it gives a general de- 
scription of each family, details on the 
most important species and their dis- 
tribution in North America, as well as 
instructions regarding transplanting, 
time and techniques, soil, and exposure 
requisites. The illustrations comprise 50 
charming colored plates and small pho- 
tographs. Much emphasis is laid on the 
value of wildflower conservation. The 
preface outlines some general principles 
of successful plant growth in relation to 
soils, water, light, climate, etc. 


FINDING BIRDS IN 
m2 @ XE CO 


By Ernest P. Edwards 


Audubon Screen Tour Lecturer and Authority 
on Mexican Birds 


A new guide based on Dr. Edwards’ extensive 
and detailed field studies of birds in Mexico. 
Fifty-six localities are discussed with emphasis 
on common birds and special attractions, vegeta- 
tion, and directions to birding areas. Other fea- 
tures include bird finding tours, camp sites, 
general information, and a chapter on field 
identification, with illustrations of more than 70 
exotic birds, 


Paper covers—$1.90 postpaid. 


E. P. EDWARDS AND COMPANY 
Box 611, Amberst, Virginia 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Snowy Owl and Its Protectors 


Major William J. Jahoda and his Audubon 
Junior Club of Lebanon, Connecticut, visit 
the buckshot-wounded snowy owl that he 
and his club members are 


health. One leg was disabled and an eye 


nursing back to 


destroyed by the charge of shot which felled 
Though all hawks and owls are 


law, there were 


this owl. 
protected by Connecticut 
also other reports of violations. 

Snowy owls are being reported in consid- 
despite the fact 


erable numbers this year, 


that their invasion from the Arctic was sched 
uled to come last year. There was a flight of 
owls last winter, but it was smaller than usual 

The National Audubon Society has again 
appealed for protection of the owls, and 
several state conservation departments have 
done likewise. The Iowa Conservation Com- 
mission reported the largest flight of snowy 
owls in many years and said that several 
birds being 


persons who shot the were 


prose uted 


WHOOPING 


As we go to press, the latest news 
from the Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge in Texas is that 21 adult whoop 
ing cranes have returned to their win 
tering grounds 
acrial 


This count is based on an 


survey made December 43 and could 


conceivably be increased by the arrival 
of late 


Twenty-four 


stragglers 


cranes flew north last 


spring. This means that unless addi 


tional birds arrive at Aransas, the world 
wild cranes 


0pulation of whooping 
Pe} ping 


will have declined by three. No young 
were brought back this year for the first 
time since intensive observation of the 
cranes began some 15 years ago. The 
average number of young raised per 
year during that period has been about 
four 

National Audubon Society officials are 
encouraged by one aspect of last fall's 
migration: for the second year no 


whooping cranes were’ reported 


wounded or killed en route from Can 
ada to Texas. It is believed that this 
record is attributable to the widespread 
campaign of education in the cranes’ 
flyway that has been conducted by the 


National Audubon Society, Fish and 


When writing advertisers, 
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CRANE COUNT 


conservation 


Wildlife 
agencies, and 


izations of many kinds 


Service State 


numerous other organ 


The Society's campaign for the cranes 


has been made possible in part by a 
$5,000 from 
one of its life members, John L. 
Jr., of New York City. Mr. 


Patron of the 


generous contribution of 
Given, 
Given was 
elected a Society last year 
in recognition of his contributions in 


furtherance of the Audubon cause 


NEW IDEA IN TRAPS! 


Rid Your 
Property of 


eae 


Fie 


Amazing, new HAVAHART traps are absolutely 
safe; foolproof. Protect your property and stock 
from unwanted rats, rabbits, skunks, squirrels, 
stray cats, and turtles. HAVAHART traps are 
guaranteed to capture animals without injuring 
them. Children and household pets cannot be 
hurt. Easy to set. Rustproof. Fully guaranteed. 


FREE SPECIAL OFFER 
Mail card for new, revised 40-page 
HAVAHART catalog. 


HAVAHART, 173-3 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
RLS SITE EP 5 ET I ER EL 


Nuisances 


We will publish, 
To distribute your 
rated oMcially among the 


prompt publication. mapuserie 
Authors 
Send for Brochure A 


leading publishers in the U. 8 
New Our successful plan insures 
reports in one week 
ebtigation. 
Pageant Press, Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 


FREE-VALUABLE U.S.A. STAMPS! 
Scarce genuine postage stamp as illus 


trated, picturing first U.S.A. (iseued 
in 1847'): PLUS big colleetion of 30 all 
different United States: 19th century 


valuable 66 stamp, ete. PLUS packet beau 
Ufo! Commemoratives inciuding 1898 Co 
vombian, Hoy Seouts, Wild West, and many 
ated U8 catal 
of 


LH. €. Harrie & Co. | 604 Transit "Boston 17, Maes. 


BIRD and NATURE Lovers... 


File More Slides 
Easily and Safe- 
ly in Less Space! 


ZEPHYR offers you 
° . Unmatehed Value 


STEREO and 35mm 
Slides in BAME Tray 
GROUP or BEQUENCE 
Filing 


EPHYR . . Better Protection 
Dust, Molsture-proof 
Sturdy, air-tight Ply- 


wood Rugeed, heavy Plastic Trays 
Endorsed by P'ro."s the World Over'! 
SHOWN: Holds Simm SLIDES— 
1280 Readymounts, or 640 Glass or 
Metal—OR STEREO—', 35mm quan 
tity $25.05 
GUARANTEED—See your dealer or 
write B.4) 
FREE 96 page Photo Catalog 


BURKE G JAMES, Inc 


WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


on any subject-—scientific or general. We of- 
fer expert editing, pinpoint promotion, com- 
plete publicity, fair, honest cooperative con- 
tract if your work is acceptable. Write, or 
mail manuscript directly, without obligation. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Outdoor Books Dept., 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C, 


Stop fo 


being 
confused 


Free New Book tells all about 
Know ‘igh Power Binoculars 
Newest Precision Optics give a 

before million thrills for every trip, sport 

you 4nd pastime! America’s greatest 
values. 33 models $9.95 to $125 
Guaranteed savings. Free Trial Plan 
See your dealer today! 


Pushnell 


BINOCULARS 


AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED SPORT OPTICS 
Dept. J-1 Bushnell Bidg., Pasadena 1, Calif. 


buy! 


FILL OUT! Mell TODAY! 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


Young artists competing in the Bird-Sketching Contest. 


Tour 


Junior Bird-Sketching Contest 
The curtain-raiser for the recent 50th 

Annual National 

Audubon Society was a lively program 


Convention of the 


on Saturday morning devoted to our 
junior education work. It was climaxed 
with a Bird-Sketching Contest when 12 
young Audubon Junior Club artists (all 
prize winners from their own areas 
ascended the auditorium platform and 
drew in 10 minutes, free-hand and from 
With 


and know-how these 12 


memory, the birds of their choice 
great 
young Audubons swiftly sketched a va 


poise 


riety of birds—egrets, bluebirds, mal 
lards, chickadees, and others. So excel 
lent was their work that the four judges 

Roger Tory Peterson, Mrs. David M« 
Alpin, Mrs. Avery Rockefeller, and Rob 
ert P. Allen (the last two plus Mr 
Peterson are Audubon Club 


Alumni) were hard put to decide on 


the winners. After great suspense, the 
prize for the older age group (10 to 12 
went to Cornelia Wathen, member of 
an Audubon Junior Club in a Girl 
Scout troop in Scarsdale, N. Y., for her 
handsome Baltimore oriole drawing. St 
phen Thurston, from an Audubon Jun 


ior Club in the Katonah (N. \ Ele 


Roger Peterson appraises work of con- 
test winners Cornelia Walthen and 
Stephen Thurston. 


Photographs by Charles E. Mohr. 


CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


mentary School, received the prize for 
the younger age group (7 to 9) for his 
fine portrayal of a female scarlet tanager. 
The prizes they won were autographed 
Peterson prints 

All 12 of these 


viously won prizes in their own com 


children had pre 


munities for similar local bird-sketching 
contests to qualify them for this final 
event at the convention. This had been 
worked out by each Audubon Junior 
Club member in nearby areas first se 
lecting his own bird subject and then 
spending several weeks making practice 
drawings. The leader of each club sub 
mitted the best sketch from her group 
to a local judging committee, organized 
through our various Audubon branches. 
This judging committee, in turn, se- 
lected the winner in each age group to 
appear on the convention program in 
New York City. If you would like to 
put on such a_ bird-sketching contest 
in your own community, we would be 
glad to send you a copy of the instruc 
tion sheet we prepared as a guide for 
our convention contest 


Junior Club Organizer Honored 


This fall, when Miss Martha Cunrath 
of Mankato, Minn., sent in her Audu 
bon Junior Club enrollment for the 30 
children in her fifth-grade class, she 
included a heartwarming letter: “This 
is the thirty-fifth consecutive year that 
I have organized Audubon Junior Clubs 
I have enjoyed teaching young minds to 
observe and become interested in birds 
wildlife, and nature in general, as well 
as in the conservation of our natural 
resources. This past week Mr. Donald 
President of the Mankato 


School Board, was interviewed by a fea 


E. Swenson 


ture writer of the Mankato Free Press 
in connection with a series of articles 
that paper is running about how teach 
ers have influenced the lives of our out 
standing citizens. I am happy to enclose 
t clipping ibout this interview 

Ihe following is an excerpt from 
the clippin Miss Cunrath, who was 
my fifth-grade teacher, and still teaches 
the same grade there, taught me a love 
ot nature and through her very inter 
esting lectures and pictures she made 
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me aware of the variety of different 
species of birds and their shapes and 
colors.” Mr. Swenson added that he 
has not only maintained this interest 
throughout his life, but has passed it 
along to his own children 


Inspiration for the Handicapped 


Ihe Garden Therapy Program of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
headed by Mrs. John Berry, Chairman, 
of Goldthwaite, Texas, is an inspired 
one. Its watchword is “God Never Shuts 
a Door, That He Does Not Open An 
other One.” The pattern it has blue 
printed bears out this watchword by 
opening a door to the world of nature 
for handicapped children and adults— 
a door that might otherwise remain for- 
ever closed. Just as we go to press we 
have received a copy of the manual for 
this program that the Garden Therapy 
Committee of the Arkansas Federation 
of Garden Clubs has prepared under the 
direction of Mrs. Robert H. Bailey, 
Chairman. It contains a bulletin about 
the purpose of this program by Mrs 
Berry entitled “GardenTherapy — The 
Conservation of Human Life’; another 
by Mrs. Halle Cohen of Jacksonville, 
Florida on “Garden Therapy for the 
Junior Gardeners’; one on “Bird Study 

Garden Therapy In Its Highest Sense”; 
a section on “Garden Therapy Projects’; 
a description of the workbook that is 
available to Arkansas groups, and many 
other suggestions for conducting such 
a program in any community. On re 
ceipt of this manual we wired Mrs. 
Bailey for permission to give her name 
and address as a source of further in- 
formation for those interested, and re- 
ceived this gracious reply: “Would be 
honored and happy to give any infor- 
mation that I can to those interested 
in children’s garden therapy programs 
All therapy chairmen of the Arkansas 
State Garden Club Federation will co 
operate.” Mrs. Bailey may be addressed 
at 310 Broadway, Osceola, Arkansas. 


* 


FROM OUR MAIL BAG: 
Trudeau-Saranac Institute 
Trudeau, New York 

October 12, 1954 

In our little Lake Colby School, 
which my son and daughter at 
tend, they have just started an 
Audubon Junior Club. One young 
ster rushed home to his mother 
the other day and said, “Oh, 
Mummy, can I have 15 cents? I've 


just been elected vice-president of 
the Abdomen Club.” 
Sincerely 
Gordon M. Meade, M.D 
Executive Director 
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AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


EACH BOY 
AND GIRL 
IN A CLUB 
RECEIVES 


EACH CLUB 
AS A 
GROUP 
RECEIVES 


MEMBERSHIP 
BUTTON 


certifying that Club 
members are Junior 
Members of the Na- 
tional Audubon So- 


ciety. 


AUDUBON 


SunioP 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB NOTEBOOK 


Contains fascinating stories about a 
Marsh, a Meadow and a Forest, each 
illustrated with cut and paste colored 
pictures of birds, flowers and animals 
found therein, plus full-page outline 
drawing of each habitat; also space for 
each member to write his own story 

of visits to these habitats, keep his 
own Nature Calendar, and detailed 
instructions for making 3-dimensional 
pictures of each story. 


NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE 


The 100-page leaders’ guide, packed full of projects, 
activities, games, etc., for a lively club program for 
the whole year. 


AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS 


Each Club receives a subscription (5 issues) to this 
nature magazine for boys and girls, a portion of 
which is written and illustrated by Club members, 
themselves. 


NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE SUPPLEMENT 


Especially written to aid club leaders in making vital use 
of this Club program in their own teaching and leadership 


programs. 


Any group of ten or more children, plus an adult leader, may form A U D U B @) N 


a Club. Each Club as a group pays a registration fee of $1.00, and 


each boy and girl in the club pays individual dues of 15c. The J U N | @) R C L U B S 


Club leader sends the $1.00 Registration Fee plus the dues for 


each member to 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y, 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates for classified advertising 


udubon Market 


ADVERTISING 


; 164 a word; minimum order $3.00 


Sinoculare—Telescopes—Mieroscopes 


BINOCULARS—WE'VE SPECIALIZED in bin- 
oculare for birding since 1923, Bend for our price 
list of new and reconditioned glasses: complete 
lines of Bausch & Lomb, German and Japanese 

all guaranteed adjusted to U. 8. Government 
specifications. Also Bausch & Lomb and Japa- 
nese scopes, with interchangeable eyepieces of 
different magnifications, tripod adapters, car 
window-mounts, ete. Liberal trade-in. Shipment 
on 20 days’ trial. For how to choose the model 
best for your purpose, use it to best advantage, 
and check it for condition and for the claims 
made for it, read our double-article “Know Your 
Binoculars.” Published in Audubon Magazine 
(1061) it ia, of course, wholly unbiased. Fully 
illustrated 12-page reprint 10¢—no charge to 
Audubon Society or bird club members. We 
anewer questions personally; if you have a 
binocular problem, let use help you solve it. Open 
Saturdays by appointment (Mount Vernon 
4-2772). The Reicherts, Mirakel Repair Co., 
Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. See our unusual display 
ad on Page 3% 


also 


BEFORE THE SPRING MIGRATION -Check 
your binocular for alignment. For a simple 
method see our latest article “Alignment in 
January 1964 Audubon Magazine (reprint on re- 
quest). Or send your glass to wa for free col 
limator test and report, We hy and hardeoat 
all makes ; alignment to U. Government speci 
fications. Make mail your glass now. F< 
other details, see above ad. Mirakel Repair Ce. 
Mount Vernon 2, N. 


sure 


AS BINOCULAR EXPERTS with more than 26 
years’ experience we will be glad to help you 
select « glass from our stock of tested high 
quality Swiss, German, French and Japanese 
binoculars. Prices from $16.00 up. We also re 
pair and coat at lowest cost. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed of money refunded. New glasses are 
shipped on two weeks’ free trial. Kern Bineoce- 
lars, Inc., 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro- 
scopes, telescopes. Free trial. Folder “Binocular 
Selecting,” price lists free. Prentiss Importers, 
peeveany Building, West Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
ornia. 


BINOCULARS, TEL ESCOPES, ete., repaired. 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
giass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced 
Deseribe repairs or send instrument for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Libera! 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
Lens Service, 26-C Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ten, N 


BINOCULARS. Service and repair on all makes 
Prompt service and return. Also authorized deal- 
ers for Bausch & Lomb and we sell many other 
makes of binoculars, field glasses and telescopes. 
Eatablished 1921. Charles W. Mayher & Son, 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


BINOCULAR HEADQU ARTERS! 
and used binoculars and telescopes, 
perienced birder and museum curator Postpaid 
Free trial. Write for eatalogs and helpful in- 
formation. Wenderful new telescope aids: turret, 
holding up to 3 lenses, shifts inetantly from one 
power to another, $14.95. Combination auto win- 
dow and tripod mount, $15. Bartlett Hendricks, 
Pittsfield 50-A, Massachusetts. 


MOST rk IRERAL 


new American, Swiss, 


Finest 
sold by ex- 


new 


TRADE-INS toward the fine 
Japanese or German bin 
ocular or telescope you have long wanted 
Wouldn't you rather deal with an experienced 
field ornithologist, who understands your 
lems’ Bartlett Hendricks, Binocular Headquar- 
ters, Pittsfield 50-A, Massachusetts. 


prob 


PANORAMIC TELESCOPE, government surplus 
enables you to sight all around you. Sensational! 
value at $12.95 ench Postpaid; original govern 
ment cost $800.00. Send for free picture. Farber 
Products, 226 Lafayette St.. New York City, 
Dept, A. 
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HOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
ubjectsa. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lows. 


BOOKS ON BIRDS. Natural History, Falconry. 
Out-of-print, new. Catalogue sent free. . KR 
Hecht, 3965a Shenandoah, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


BOOKS—NATURAL HISTORY our specialty. 
Free catalogues Libraries purchased. Your 
wants solicited. John Johnson, Homespun Acres, 
R.F.D. 2, Nerth Bennington, Vermont. 


BIRD BOOKS—prospectuses for these famous 
works are available—Bannerman and Lodge 
Birds of the British Isles. Bannerman: Birds of 
West and Equatorial Africa. Baxter and Rintoul 
Birds of Seotland. Meinertzhagen: Birds of 
Arabia. Smythies: Birds of Burma. Oliver & 
Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh, Scotiand. 


WALCOTT’S MONUMENTAL AND BEAUTI- 
FUL WORK ON NORTH AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS. With 400 finely colored plates. 6 
volumes. 1925-29. (Published $150.00) — 
$100.00. The most sumptuous publication of 
the kind ever attempted in America. This is the 
Audubon of the Floral World AUDUBON'S 
BIRDS OF AMERICA. Bent's LIFE HISTORIES 
and many other important works on ornithology, 
botany, ete. Books purchased. Nada Kramar, 
Natural History Dosteaiter, 927-15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. 


and 
Con- 


WALDEN ENTHUSIASTS: 
Seott Nearing’s Living the Good Life.” 
Vermont pioneering. 224 pp; photo- 
available. Wellington's, 
Massachusetts. 


Read Helen 


temporary 


graphs $3.50 trochure 


346e Concord, Belmont, 
FOR LITTLE KNOWN 
History of the Pig’ by Ida 
Exposition Press, 346 
York. $3.75. 


facts read the “Natural 
M. Mellen. Lllustrated 
Fourth Avenue, New 


Films—Slides 


BIRDS OF INDIANA 
jection 
graphs 
Twelve 
Stemen, 


in direct color. 2x2 pro- 
slides from exclusive close-up photo- 
used by students, instructors, clubs. 
slides, $5.00. Twenty-five $10.00. J. M. 
Goshen, Indiana. 


SCIENCE SLIDES. 


interesting 


NATURAL min- 


erals, geology, 


Gorgeous 
insects, cloud forma, 
beautiful shells, wonderful desert fowers, west- 
ern birds, animals and scenery. Send 25¢ for 
sample with credit slip. Mention special interests 
and receive lists. Seott Lewis, 250@ Beachwood, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


WILD ANIMAL AND BIRD MOVIES. & mm. 
or 16 mm. beautiful color or BAW. Also 2x2 
color slides. Send for free catalog. Wild Life 
Films, 5151P, Strohm Ave. N. Hollywood, Calif. 


Birdhouses—Feeders 


NORTHERN CEDAR feeding station with auto- 
matic visible feed flow. Holds 3 Ibs. Hinged roof 
for easy fill. 9” 7” deep 10” high. $2.50 
postpaid. White birch-log wren house. Remov- 
able roof for easy cleaning. $3.00 postpaid 
SPECIAL OFFER for limited time. BOTH FOR 
ONLY 83.95. Taylor Trading Company, White 
Lake, Wisconsin. 


wide 


FEEDERS, reser- 
used professionally, avoid constant re- 
filling. Two feeders, instructions $2.50 postpaid. 
LARGE 2 CUP SIZE available. Other feeders. 
Free catalog. J. Gregor, Townline Read, Nanuet, 
N. ¥ 


GREGOR'’S HUMMINGBIRD 


voir type 


GOURD BIRDHOUSES—d«decorated or solid color. 
Small size $2.00 each, pair $3.50. Large size 
$3.00 each, pair $5.50, all postpaid. Send stamp 
for photos. Kuaperkraft, Chelsea, lowa. 


When writing odvertisers, 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSE $1.25. Feeders $1.50. 
Parrakeet nesting boxes $1.25. Knockdown post- 
paid. Yonghaus, 666-44A, Mountain View, New 
Jersey. 


Plants—Seeds 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS to brighten a 
shady nook. Send now for our free ( ataingue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


Camping—Travel 


TENTS (direct from manufacturer), camping 
equipment, sleeping bags, air-mattresses. Low 
prices. Send 10¢ for 72 page illustrated tent- 
camping equipment-tent maintenance catalogue. 
Mor-San Sales, 10-31 50th Avenue, Long Island 
City 1, New York. 


EXPEDITION FOR BOYS. Exploring and col- 
lecting in mountains and canyons of American 
Southwest by young naturalists, journalists, and 
photographers. Staff known in school, camp, and 
museum circles. 27th year. Hillis L. Howie, 
900 Lay Road, St. Louis 24, Missouri. 


WILDERNESS ; TRAIL 
riding. Havasu Canyon, “Gem of Grand Canyon” 

3 and 6 days, March into May, from $50. 
JOHN MUIR TRAIL, California Sierra Nevada, 
July into September, from $8 per day. Write 
Wampler Trail Trips, 1511 Shattuck Ave., Berke- 
ley 9, California. 


TRIPS, hiking and 


Cage Birds 


PARRAKEETS-BUDGERIGARS. Beautiful babies 
for interesting pets, and breeders for hobbyists 
all year round. Rare caged birds for bird lovers. 
Miami Bird Haven, P.O. Box 191, Int. Air. 
Branch, Miami 48, Florida. 


Miscellaneous 


GRAPEFRUIT, grove fresh, com- 
uncolored, juiceful, indi- 
FOB Groves, sat- 
Palatka, Fla. 


ORANGES, 
pletely tree ripened, 
vidually selected, $3.50 bushel, 
isfaction guaranteed, Riolembon, 


MAKE MONEY by spare-time, high-level promo- 
tion of our illustrated, local nature guides for 
resorts, schools, etc. Commission plus oppor- 
tunities for paid research. Ideal for the newly- 
retired. Write Caribou Press, Box 236, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y¥. 


YOUR COLOR SLIDES (or black and white 
photographs) veproduced on lampshades. Several 
styles. Free brochure. Coast O'Maine Studie, 
Boothbay Harber 4, Maine. 


CERAMIC BIRD PINS—Truly distinctive cos- 
tume accessories in original designs by Kelin’s. 
Please state your bird preference and choice of 
background color. Satisfaction guaranteed. $2.50 
each. No C.O.D.s please. Kelin’s, 4122 Turner 
Road, Lansing, Michigan. 


WAITRESS, MAID, OTHER POSITIONS (also 
hostess, age 30 to 50) open to young people of 
good health and “character who are interested in 
birds, flowers, marine life, nature. The Island 
Inn, Monhegan Island, Maine. (See advertise- 
ment, page 7.) 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our new 
1955 All-Oceasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. 
Take their orders and earn up to 100% profit. 
No experience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for samples on approval. Regal 
Greetings, Dept. 4, Ferndale, Michigan. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR GARDEN ENTHUSIAST! 
Turn your garden “know-how” into handsome 
profit in a pleasant, gratifying, non-confining, 
outdoor business. Show the sensational, nationally 
advertised FERTILEZE soluble plant food and 
precision applicators. Fertilizes lawns, flowers, 
vegetables, rock gardens, trees and shrubs-——the 
new easy way—through the sprinkling system or 
garden hose. Produces results hitherto unknown 
- . « sells on 56-minute demonstration. Exclusive, 
reasonably-priced FERTILEZE products cover 
range small lawn to largest estates. Repeat or- 
ders bring continued high income. Enthusiastic 
users tell their friends and neighbors. This is a 
permanent, prestige-sustaining business you will 
thoroughly enjoy. Car necessary. Write Netri- 
tional Concentrates, Inc., Desk 8-4, New Lex- 
ington, Ohio. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


wl 
ate ne 


We invite your application for partici- 
pation in the National 
ciety’s continent-wide Audubon Screen 
Tours program. Designed to further 
conservation education and apprecia- 
tion of the 
Sereen Tours annually 


Audubon So- 


Audubon 
hun- 
dreds of thousands of people through- 
out the United States, 
Canada. Aill-color pictures, 
personally narrated by leading lec- 
turers, bring the beauties of America’s 
out-of-doors indoors. 


out-of-doors, 
reach 

Hawaii and 
motion 


The Tours are 
presented locally by varied organiza- 


* The lectus 3801 October t igh May 


New is the time when decision must be made 


for participation in next season's” 


uduben SCREEN TOURS 


tions with civic or educational inter- 
ests. Cost is modest, and the activity 
has proved successful in small com- 
munities as well as large. Audubon 
Screen Tours are serviced by a grow- 
ing staff of the nation’s top-ranking 
naturalists, wildlife 


and speakers. Sponsors receive help- 


photographers 


ful promotional assistance from the 
National Audubon Society. Commun- 
ity prestige, increased membership 
for your group, civic influence and 
educational service await the sponsors 


of Audubon Screen Tours. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


NATURAL 


HISTORY 


EVERGLADES 


NATIONAL PARK | ! day Tours 


by station wagon and boat, run- 
ning every Saturday and Sunday 
from Jan. 4, 1955 through April 
30, 1955. Tours base at Miami and 
journey through the Park to wild 
Lake Ingraham at the southernmost 
tip of this country. First tours ever 


A WILDLIFE WONDERLAND & ao =" ae + conducted in this area. 


ON THE EVERGLADES 
NATIONAL PARK |2 4ay Tours 


Audubon Wildlife Tours by station wagon and boat, run- 


ning three times weekly from Jan. 

1955 SEASON 4, 1955 through April 16, 1955. 
These base at Miami and combine 
the trip to Lake Ingraham on the 
first day with an overnight stay 
at Tavernier on Key Largo and a 
second day of cruising on Florida 
Bay. 


FORT LAUDERDALE 
LAKE OKEECHOBEE | / “ay Tours 


by station wagon. Trips base at the 
Governor's Club Hotel in Fort Lau- 
derdale and run twice weekly from 
Jan. 20, 1955 through April 30, 
1955. Tourists journey through the 
northern part of the Everglades into 
the fascinating country surrounding 
southwest Lake Okeechobee, stop- 
ping overnight at the Clewiston Inn, 
Clewiston. 


WEST PALM BEACH 
LAKE OKEECHOBEE | ~ “ay Tours 


by station wagon. These trips base 
at the George Washington Hotel, 
West Palm Beach and cover the 
same type of country as the trips 
out of Fort Lauderdale. They run 
twice weekly from Jan. 13, 1955 
through April 28. Overnight lodg- 
ing is at the Clewiston Inn. 


LAKE OKEECHOBEE 
KISSIMMEE PRAIRIE 


by station wagon. This year cele- 
brates the 15th year of successful 
operation. Tours base at the South- 
land Hotel, Okeechobee City and 
run twice weekly from Jan. 11, 1955 
through April 30, 1955. 


2 day Tours 


Free descriptive folders 
giving complete details 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY about each of the above 


13 McAllister Arcade Miami, Florida ce eek aa 


gladly be sent you by 


